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NEUTRALS AND NAVAL ECONOMIC f 
WARFARE i 
(i) APPLICATION OF THE LAW OF CONTRABAND BY GREAT BRITAIN 


IMMEDIATE notice of the intention of the British Government to 
use their naval power as a weapon of economic warfare followed the 
outbreak of war. A Royal Proclamation issued in the London Gazette 
on Sept. 4 specified what articles were to be considered as contra- 
band, and what as conditional contraband. The lists are as follows: 


Absolute Contraband. 

(2) All kinds of arms, ammunition, explosives, chemicals, or appliances suitable 
for use in chemical warfare, and machines for their manufacture or repair ; component 
parts thereof; articles necessary or convenient for their use ; materials or ingredients 4 
used in their manufacture; articles necessary or convenient for the production or 4 
use of such materials or ingredients. fia 
; (6) Fuel of all kinds; all contrivances for, or means of, transportation on land, in Ki 
1S the water or air, and machines used in their manufacture or repair ; component parts e | 
” thereof; instruments, articles, or animals necessary or convenient for their use; y 

maferials or ingredients used in their manufacture; articles necessary or convenient ? 
es for the production or use of such materials or ingredients. 

_(c) All means of communication, tools, implements, instruments, equipment, maps, 
pictures, papers, and other articles, machines, or documents necessary or convenient 
for carrying on hostile operations; articles necessary or convenient for their manu- 
facture or use. 

n (¢@) Coin, bullion, currency, evidences of debt; also metal, materials, dies, plates, 
machinery, or other articles necessary or convenient for their manufacture. 


Conditional Contraband. 
All kinds of food, foodstuffs, feed, forage, and clothing, and articles and materials 
used in their production. 
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This Proclamation indicates that, as in the last war, the British 
Government propose to rely on their belligerent rights in respect of 
contraband, and not on “blockade”’, to prevent the supply by sea 
to the enemy, whether by direct or indirect channels, of commodities 
likely to be useful in the prosecution of the war. 

Economic pressure by sea is to rest on the law of contraband, 
although in popular phraseology the word ‘‘blockade’”’ is often used. 
No blockade of Germany has been declared. Blockade in the strict 
sense means a watch on the enemy coasts to prevent supplies from 
going in or trade going out. A belligerent cannot legally blockade a 
neutral coast. It may be, therefore, that under modern conditions 
blockade has only a limited value, as, with the present excellent 
water and rail communications, trade could, in spite of any blockade 
of the enemy coast, pass through neutral ports, whereas the law of 
contraband enables thé belligerent to list those commodities required 
for war purposes by the enemy and to prevent their transport to him 
through neutral as well as enemy ports. It does not, however, block 
the export trade of the enemy, if carried in neutral vessels, as blockade 
would do. 

The determination of what goods are contraband and therefore 
subject to interference rests on two points: whether the goods are 
useful to the enemy for the prosecution of the war, and whether their 
hostile destination can be established. 

The first qualification is based on the contraband list issued and 
communicated to neutral States. The British list is practically the 
same as that adopted by the United States of America as belligerents 
in the last war, and in this way some controversy is avoided, the 
United States being the greatest of neutral Powers. But, as the 
conditions of warfare change, it is almost inevitable that new items 
should be added by the belligerents to the list of contraband goods, 
and changes of this kind are generally disliked by neutrals, for 
obvious reasons. Further, the British list makes the distinction 
between absolute and conditional contraband. In theory absolute 
contraband may be seized provided that it has a hostile destination, 
whereas conditional contraband can only be seized if its destination 
is to the armed forces or to a Department of the enemy Government. 
The distinction tends to become thinner, because under modern 
conditions a large share of the energy of civilian industry is con- 
centrated on supply for the fighting forces, and imports are Govern- 
ment controlled, with priority for the needs of war; under these 
conditions almost the whole of the import trade of a belligerent 
may be regarded as consigned to Government Departments to be 
used for war purposes. 

The question of determination of “hostile destination” is a much 
more difficult one, as the consignors of contraband goods will naturally 
use every device to avoid the confiscation of their shipments. A full 
statement on British policy was issued from the British Ministry of 
Information in the press of Sept. 8, 1939. Contraband control bases 
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are established at Kirkwall, Weymouth, and North Foreland in the 
United Kingdom, also at Gibraltar and Haifa. Vessels bound for an 
enemy destination or for ports with easy communication with Ger- 
many are urged to call voluntarily at one of these bases, as unless 
they have obtained the necessary papers they are liable to visit and 
search at sea. Vessels calling at other British ports in the ordinary 
course of trade are required to give the Customs full particulars of 
their cargo. The Ministry state that where the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare think there is reasonable cause to suspect the presence of 
contraband in any ship the question may be referred to a specially 
formed Contraband Committee, presided over by Lord Finlay. 
Decisions may be taken either for the release, detention, or seizure 
of cargoes, and in normal cases the vessel may proceed on her voyage. 
In the case of seizure, vessels or goods are consigned to the Admiralty 
Marshal, who then becomes answerable for their custody until the 
case is brought before the Prize Court. 

The effectiveness of the British Contraband Control is shown by 
the figures, as published in the Economist of Sept. 23, of supplies for 
Germany unloaded from neutral ships in the two weeks ending 
Sept. 16. They are as follows: 

29,600 tons manganese ore 3,500 tons soya beans 
41,850 tons iron ore 1,500 tons chlorate of potash 
48,500 tons petroleum products 400 tons molybdenite concen- 
15,500 tons aluminium ore trates 
16,000 tons phosphates 200 tons rubber 
7,900 tons haematite ore 160 tons wolfram ore 

and a number of mixed cargoes.! 


(ii) PosITION OF NEUTRALS 

The British statement of Sept. 8 emphasized the desire of the 
Government to facilitate genuine neutral trade, and stated that they 
were ready to consider any suggestions made by neutrals to prevent 
unnecessary dislocation. (See the official statement cited on p. Io 
below.) Little time was, in fact, lost in initiating conversations, and 
it is reported that good progress was made. 

The neutrals most immediately affected by the British deter- 
mination to prevent indirect passage of supplies to Germany are 
Belgium, Holland, and the Scandinavian States. Of the various 
methods adopted during the last war to make the prevention of the 
transport of contraband goods to the enemy effective and to accom- 
plish this with the minimum of interference with neutrals, the most 
important have been described by Oppenheim.? The Allies induced 
importers in neutral countries to form associations prepared to give 
a guarantee that goods imported by them, and their products, should 
not reach the enemy in any form, in exchange for a promise that 
goods consigned to them should be generally exempt from inter- 
ference. The first association of this kind formed was the Nether- 

* Cf. Mr. Churchill’s statement, p. 27. 2 International Law, vol. ii, p. 653. 
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lands Overseas Trust, and similar bodies were formed in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland. The Allies also persuaded many 
shipping lines to accept consignments of goods only under stringent 
guarantees that they would not be sent to enemy destinations, and 
in return the ships in question were able to scape the delay caused 
by visit and search. Other methods of pers sion were used. 

It would appear that guarantees against enemy destination can 
be more readily secured under present conditions than in the past, 
because of the increasing control of trade exercised by all Govern- 
ments to-day. In fact, there is already some evidence that States 
are taking measures to prevent diversion of trade in staple commo- 
dities to belligerents. Representatives of the Scandinavian countries 
and of Holland and Belgium met at Brussels in the week ending 
Sept. 16 to consider the difficulties and dangers of the situation, and 
they appear to have decided to treat both parties impartially, and to 
impose strict license regulations on their export trade. The Swedish 
Government are reported! to have prepared lists of goods which 
cannot be exported without a licence, mainly in order to prevent 
the export of consumption goods required in Sweden. All Swedish 
exports, whether to British, German, or other destinations, are now 
under Government control, and it is suggested that a quota system 
will be enforced so that no belligerent country will be able to obtain 
more than its normal share. Special attention in this respect is paid 
to the exports of ore, timber, pulp, and other staple raw materials. 

Though pressure may be put on neutrals from the Allied side and 
is very strong as long as the Allies have the naval superiority they 
at present possess, it must be remembered that countries neigh- 
bouring on Germany are also subject to strong pressure from the 
German side. 

It is as yet difficult to see how the same kind of control as that 
exercised in the North Sea can be operated in the Mediterranean, 
where Italy has a common frontier with Germany, and where Ger- 
many is able to put strong pressure on the Balkan States. Spain was 
neutral in the War of 1914-18, but she was subject to constant 
pressure from Germany and, in spite of vigorous protests, some 65 
ships were sunk by German submarines. The present Spanish 
Government is under certain obligations to Germany, and it is 
perhaps unlikely that she can take very active steps to protect her 
neutrality. A statement in The Times of Sept. 14 indicated that Ger- 
many had notified the Spanish Government that should Spain accept 
under the British contraband regulations any ‘‘formal control or 
limitations directed against the maintenance of a normal exchange 
of goods with, or the transit of goods to Germany” she would regard 
such acceptance as unneutral conduct. 

But the most formidable exercise of internal control in the interests 
of neutrality is perhaps that of the United States Government under 
the Johnson Act and the Neutrality Act of 1937. As the proposals 


1 In the press of Sept. 15. 
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of the Administration for a new Neutrality Law have not yet been 
carried through Congress the ban on the export of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war, including aeroplanes, remains in force. Of 
the two proclamations issued by the President on Sept. 5 the first 
dealt with the normal duties of neutrals, and the second invoked the 
provisions of the Neutrality Act, which not only forbids the export 
of the commodities listed to any belligerent but to any neutral State 
for transhipment to, or for the use of, any such belligerent State. 
Whether the Administration will succeed in securing the passage of a 
new and less stringent Act is still in doubt.! The Daily Telegraph 
correspondent in Washington, in a dispatch published on Sept. 8, 
estimated that the embargo, if maintained, would prevent the export 
to the Allies of £10,000,000 of war orders already placed. Germany, 
on the other hand, had no unfilled orders placed in the States. There 
is nothing, however, to prevent the dispatch of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, which ordinarily cover the major part of American ex- 
ports to Great Britain. 

The President maintains that the embargo is in itself a departure 
from the accepted principles of international law, as it deprives 
traders of normal commercial rights. In the meantime, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, on behalf of the Administration, stated on Sept. 14 that 
the proclamations were an assertion of American adherence to the 
principles of international law; of the reservation of all the rights 
of the United States and its nationals under such law; and of a 
determination ‘‘to adopt such measures as might seem most practical 
and prudent”’ if those rights were violated. If, he said, under the 
Neutrality and Johnson Acts the extension of credits or the making 
of loans to belligerent Governments, travel by Americans on belli- 
gerent ships, and other things ordinarily legal, were forbidden, this 
did not and could not constitute a modification of the principles of 
international law. What it meant was that United States nationals 
were required to forgo, until Congress decided otherwise, the exercise 
of certain rights. 

Meanwhile every effort will be made that the friction aroused in 
the early days of the last war by the detention of American ships in 
British ports for purposes of search may not recur. A correspondent 
of The Times? recalls Sir Edward Grey’s remark after the war that 
during those years of tension ‘“‘we came nearer to a breach with the 
United States than even the most cautious of us realized at the time”’. 
So far no protest has been raised on the enforcement of contraband 
regulations by Great Britain. Indeed, Mr. Cordell Hull is reported to 
have told a press conference on Sept. 15 that there had been nothing 
seriously unusual in the detention of American ships by Great 
Britain and the removal of contraband therefrom. 

At the time of writing the Senate was expected to have the new 
draft measure before it for discussion on Oct. 2. M.B. 


? For the significance of the vote of the Senate on July 11, 1939, see the Bulletin 
of July 15, 1939, vol. xvi, No. 4, and for the legislation desired by the Administration, 
see vol. xvi. No. 15, July 29, 1939. 2 Sept. 20, 1939. 
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THE GERMAN-SOVIET PARTITION OF 
POLAND 


THE Treaty signed by Herr von Ribbentrop and M. Molotov on 
September 29 states, as earlier documents relating to former parti- 
tions stated in other words, that the mission of the participating 
Powers is ‘‘to establish peace and order in the territory of the 
disintegrated Polish State and to secure for the nationalities living 
there a peaceful existence on the basis of their national peculiarities” 

Earlier reports of the proposed division of Poland forecast a 
frontier between Germany and Russian spheres of occupation nearer 
the line of the Vistula and the San. The actual frontier agreed on, 
however, approximates more nearly to the so-called ‘Curzon Line”’.! 
The most important difference is that the Russian area as now fixed 
—it would be rash to accept the demarcation as final—includes 
practically the whole of the province of Bialystok, except for a 
small strip in the west and the pocket in the north of the Suwalki 
district. 

The Russo-German frontier line from the south runs from a point 
on the Hungarian border near the Slovak frontier. It follows the 
course of the San towards a point beyond Jaroslaw; turns eastward 
to Kristynopol; then runs along the Bug to Brest-Litovsk ; follows 
the Bug towards Chichev; thence to Ostrolenko on the Narew; the 
line then runs along the Pissa to the East Prussian frontier and north 
of Augustovo to the most southerly point of Lithuania, leaving a 
small piece of territory the addition of which gives East Prussia 
a longer frontier with Lithuania. 

Thus the Russian area includes the province of Wilno, practically 
the whole of the province of Bialystok, all those of Nowogrodek, 
Polesia, Volhynia, and Tarnopol, the eastern part of the province of 
Lwow, and all Stanislawow. 

The rest of Poland goes to Germany, who obtains control of the 
whole of the valley of the Vistula. The main threads of Polish 
history are centred in the control of this great river, which has been 
a main artery of European communication since a period long 
before the states of Brandenburg and Muscovy took shape. If the 

1 The Peace Conference was unable to fix Poland’s eastern frontier with Russia 
because at that time hostilities had broken out between Poland and the Soviets. 
Nevertheless, the Commission on Poland in Paris examined the question, and in 
Dec. 1919 suggested a provisional frontier, which was accepted by the Supreme 
Council, without prejudice to the final allotment of territory east of the line. This 
later became known as the ‘Curzon Line’’, which was extended on Sept. 29, 1920, to 
the Polish-Lithuanian frontier. The Curzon Line ran some distance to the west of the 
frontier which the Poles were at that time holding, and the district of Vilna was on 
the Lithuanian side. A strong offensive against the Soviets brought Polish troops to 
Kiev, and a Russian counter-offensive was followed by the victory of the Poles before 
Warsaw in August. At the time the Poles were hard pressed the Allies had advised 
them to retire to the Curzon Line, but this advice was not taken, and the successes 
at Minsk and Brest-Litovsk put the Poles in a stronger position to negotiate. A 


preliminary peace was signed at Riga on Oct. 12, 1920, and a final treaty at the same 
place on March 8, 1921, 
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age-long conflicts over Poland are regarded in the main as struggles 
for the control of the Vistula, Germany scores. From the point of 
view of natural wealth she acquires the mineral supplies of Polish 
Silesia, the textile industries of the Lodz district, the mixed in- 
dustries of Warsaw, the industrial triangle between the Vistula and 
the San, the wheat-fields of Lublin, and timber supplies in the 
Carpathians. She does not acquire the main Galician oilfields, nor 
the desired common frontier with Rumania. 

Russia obtains an area mainly forest and agricultural, except for 
the Galician oilfields. By reducing her claims, she probably 
made her position easier, for the provinces she has acquired have, 
with the exception of Bialystok, large populations closely akin 
racially to the neighbouring peoples in the Soviet Union. Polish 
population statistics present some difficulties, partly because of the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the various peoples. Two classifi- 
cations are given in the 1931 census, one according to “‘mother- 
tongue”’, and another according to religion. On the basis of ‘‘mother- 
tongue”’ the figures for Bialystok, which is the most Polish of the 
provinces in question, show 12:5 °% of White Russians ; those of Wilno, 
227%; and of Nowogrodek, 39°1°%.! Volhynia is predominantly 
Ukrainian. 

In Lwow the Ukrainian and Ruthenian populations account for 
34:1°%, and the proportion is certainly higher for those counties 
which are included in the Russian area ; in Stanislawow these groups 
account for 68-9°% and in Tarnopol for 45:5°%. These are certainly 
not over-estimates. 

The Ukrainians and Ruthenes are of the same racial stock as the 
Ukrainians in the Soviet Union. (For an account of Ukrainian and 
Ruthenian nationalism see the Bulletin for Jan. 14, 1939, vol. xvi, 
No. 1). There is much dispute as to their numbers, but a fair esti- 
mate appears to be about 6 millions. The White Russians on the 
former Soviet border are identical with the White Russians across 
the post-war frontier. They are mainly peasants and labourers, the 
towns being for the most part Polish and Jewish ; they have not been 
politically active under Polish rule. They number perhaps 1} millions, 
and are of different religious confessions, Catholic, Orthodox, and 
a few Uniate. 

The Poles in the Russian area are widely scattered. The most 
solid block of Polish population, on the basis of ‘“‘mother-tongue”’, 
handed over to Russia is that of Bialystok, where they form 71-9 % of 
the population with an even higher percentage in the rural communes. 
The census figures show 60 % of the population of Wilno as Poles, and 
52° in Nowogrodek. In Polesia and Volhynia Poles are in a minority 

-14% to 17%. In Lwow they show a majority, but probably mainly 
in the western counties which are on the German side. In Stanislawow 

' In Polesia the percentage of White Russians is given as 6°6 %, but 62°6 % are 


returned as speaking the local language, which must mean a high percentage of White 
Russians and Ukrainians. 
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they are in a minority of 22-4 °% and in Tarnopol they form about half 
of the population. The total in the whole area may be about 4} 
millions. 

The Russians therefore control a considerable population who are 
akin to their own people, and predominantly of the agricultural and 
labouring class. The Polish minority, and possibly the Jewish mino- 
rity, are certainly in a much more difficult position, because of the 
structure of Soviet economy, as they belong mainly, though not 
entirely, to the professional, landowning, and commercial classes, 
Another serious difficulty arises from the fact that the Polish 
population is profoundly Catholic, and that the Uniate Church is 
strong among the Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia. But on the whole 
Russia has to deal with a population ethnically akin. 

On the other hand the Germans, who have occupied far the richer 
part of Poland, have to deal with a population which is profoundly 
hostile and has no racial affinity with the Germans. Estimates of the 
Germans in the occupied areas vary from 750,000 to a million. Per- 
haps 880,000 is near the mark. In the period since the war Poles have 
largely taken the place of Germans in Pomerelia (roughly the Polish 
Corridor), and the same is true of Poznania. Probably Germans had 
come to number not more than about 10% of the population. The 
other important German populations are in Silesia, ex-Austrians and 
ex-German subjects. In former ‘‘Congress Poland”’ there were some 
German farmer colonists and a considerable number of industrial 
workers, especially in Lodz. But the mass of the population in the 
area assigned to Germany are Poles and Jews—about 18 million 
Poles and 2} million Jews. 

Though Germany has acquired the richer share of the booty it may 
be argued that this advantage is outweighed by the existence of the 
large and unassimilable populations. 

M. B. 


BRITISH STATEMENT ON NEUTRAL TRADE RIGHTS 


THE Ministry of Information issued a statement on Sept. 23, pointing 
out that in taking naval measures to cut off Germany’s supply of goods 
from overseas Britain was not, as German propagandists declared, infring- 
ing international law. It continued: 

“Neutrals have a perfect right to trade with Germany, but equally 
Great Britain has by international law the right to intercept, if she can, 
contraband goods destined to Germany, even if those goods are to pass 
through neutral countries on their way there. 

‘The right to stop contraband is a long-established right of belligerents 
which has invariably been exercised in war, and was fully exercised during 
the last war. The right of belligerents to treat foodstuffs as contraband 
was also upheld by the Courts. 

“It is not to be expected that any belligerent will stand by and allow 
the enemy freely to import the means of carrying on the war. 
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‘Beyond exercising her belligerent rights in this manner, Great Britain 
makes no claim to regulate economic relations between neutral countries 
and Germany, or to limit the commercial freedom of neutrals. If never- 
theless inconvenience is caused to neutrals, the British Government is 
always ready to take into sympathetic consideration a neutral country’s 
need to maintain the supply of sufficient commodities from oversea for 
the conduct of its economic life.” 


THE GERMAN-SOVIET TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP 


ON Sept. 29 a Treaty of Friendship between the Soviet and German 
Governments was signed in Moscow, of which the following is the text 
published by the German News Agency. 

1. “The German and Soviet Governments, having by agreement signed 
a definite settlement of questions arising out of the dissolution of the 
Polish State and having in this way created a sure basis for a durable 
peace in Eastern Europe, declare that it is their unanimous opinion that 
it would be in the real interests of all nations to end the state of war that 
exists between Germany on the one hand and Britain and France on the 
other. 

“The two Governments will therefore make joint efforts—if necessary 
in agreement with other friendly Powers—in order to attain this aim as 
soon as possible. In the case of the efforts of these two Governments 
being without success, the fact will then be proved that Britain and 
France are responsible for the continuation of the war. 

“In the case of the war’s being continued, joint consultations will take 
place between the German and Soviet Governments on the subject of 
necessary measures. 

2. “The German and Soviet Governments, after the dissolution of the 
former State of Poland, consider it as their exclusive task to re-establish 
peace and order in these territories and to assure to the nationalities living 
there a peaceful existence corresponding to their particular races. 

“They have agreed to the following articles: 

“Article 1. The German and Soviet Governments fix as the frontier of 
their imperial interests in the former territory of Poland the line marked 
in the attached map [to be published later]. This line will be defined 
again in a complementary protocol. 

‘Article 2. The two parties recognize as final the frontier of their imperial 
interests fixed in Article 1. They will refuse all interference by third 
Powers in this settlement. 

“Article 3. The new political settlement necessary in the territories west 
of the line fixed in Article 1 will be established by the German Government 
and the territories east of this line by the Soviet Government. 

“Article 4. The German and Soviet Governments consider the afore- 
mentioned settlement as a sure basis for the increase of the friendly 
relations between their two peoples. 

“Article 5. This agreement will be ratified and the documents of ratifica- 
tion will be exchanged in Berlin as soon as possible. 

‘The agreement will come into force at the time of its signature.” 

3. Letters exchanged between M. Molotoff and Herr von Ribbentrop 
regarding economic planning. The Soviet Premier wrote to the German 
Minister stating that he had the honour “to confirm to you herewith that 
the Soviet Government, on the basis and in the meaning of the general 
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political agreement reached by us, is willing by all means to develop the 
economic relations and the exchange of goods between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. 

“With this aim both parties will draw up an economic programme which 
will provide that the Soviet Union will furnish raw materials to Germany 
which will be counterbalanced by Germany by means of deliveries of 
industrial products to be made in the course of a longer period. 

“Both parties will make up this economic programme in such a way 
that the German-Russian exchange of goods once more reaches the 
maximum volume attained in the past. 

“Both Governments will immediately give the necessary instructions 
for the carrying out of the above measures. They will take care that 
negotiations will be begun and completed as soon as possible.”’ 

Herr von Ribbentrop replied, in a letter repeating M. Molotoff’s state- 
ments and concluding: “In the name and by order of the German 
Government I agree with this communication, and am informing you that 
the German Government, for its part, will also cause the necessary steps 
to be taken accordingly.” 


THE SOVIET PACT WITH ESTONIA 


ON Sept. 29 a Pact of Mutual Assistance was signed in Moscow between the 
U.S.S.R. and Estonia. The following were its terms: 

“‘ Article 1. The two contracting parties undertake to render to each other 
every assistance, including military, in the event of direct aggression, or 
the menace of aggression, arising on the part of any great European Power 
against the sea frontiers of the contracting parties in the Baltic Sea, or 
their land frontiers across the territory of the Latvian Republic, as well as 
against bases indicated in Article 3. 

“Article 2. The U.S.S.R. undertakes to render to the Estonian Army 
assistance in armaments and other military equipment on favourable 
terms. 

“‘ Article 3. The Estonian Republic assures the Soviet Union of the right 
to maintain naval bases and several aerodromes for aviation on lease terms, 
at reasonable prices, on the Estonian islands of Oesel, Dagoe, and in the 
town of Paldiski (Baltiiskii port). 

‘The exact sites for the bases and aerodromes shall be allotted and their 
boundaries defined by mutual agreement. 

‘For the protection of the naval bases and aerodromes the U.S.S.R. has 
the right to maintain, at its own expense, on the sites allotted for the 
bases and aerodromes, Soviet land and air armed forces of a strictly 
limited strength, their maximum numbers to be determined by special 
agreements. 

‘Article 4. The two contracting parties undertake not to conclude any 
alliances or participate in any coalitions directed against one oi the con- 
tracting parties. 

“ Article 5. The realization of this pact should not affect in any extent the 
sovereign rights of the contracting parties, in particular their economic 
systems and State organizations. 

‘The sites allotted for bases and aerodromes (Article 3) shall remain the 
territory of the Estonian Republic. 

“ Article 6. Exchange of ratifications shall take place in Tallinn within six 
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days from the signature of this instrument. The term of validity of this 
Pact is Io years... .” 
TRADE TREATY 


A Trade Treaty was also signed providing for an increase of four and a 
half times in the trade turnover between the two countries, and fixing the 
amount of the general turnover between the two States at 39,000,000 
Estonian krones. 

The Soviet Union granted the Estonian Republic the right to transit 
goods along the railways and waterways of the Soviet Union to Murmansk, 
Soroka, and to the ports of the Black Sea. The trade agreement also pro- 
vided for a great extension of the transit of Soviet goods through Estonian 


ports. 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH AT DANZIG 


ON September 19 Herr Hitler made a speech at Danzig, the soil of which 
he declared had been German for 500 years, and ‘“‘every one must be con- 
vinced by now that it will continue German”. After comparing the fate 
‘which overtook this city and this beautiful land” with the fate that was 
Germany’s, he made a series of statements as to past events of which the 
following are some of the most interesting: 

Germany entered the War of 1914—18 with no war aims. 

The peace of Versailles, instead of being one of free negotiation, was im- 
posed on the German people. 

The 82 million German people wanted to live, “and will live, even if 
it does not suit the warmongers”. 

As to Versailles, ‘“‘this land here was a victim of the madness of that 
time, and the Polish State, so called, was a project of this stupidity’. 

A plebiscite in the province cut away from the Reich would have shown 
that nobody there had any desire to become part of this Polish State. 

He had always, he said, striven to shape definite frontiers in the east, 
as in the west and south. At that time there lived in Poland a man of 
energy and action, and he had tried, in common with him, to find a solu- 
tion that would secure peace. After his death, however, the mortal fight 
against all Germans in Poland began anew. The world, which was always 
shaken to the depths when a Polish Jew was deported, remained dumb in 
the face of this ill treatment. 

What made him most indignant was that they had to bear this 
oppression “‘from a nation standing far below us”, and two things were 
especially intolerable. Danzig was not only prevented from joining the 
Reich, but attempts were made to colonize it for Poland ; and a German 
province was cut off and allowed only one means of communication “in 
a way that permitted all kinds of trickery”. 

_He had submitted proposals orally to those in power in Poland at that 
time, proposals which were more than moderate, and “at that time I 
was too modest, and there were moments in which I asked myself whether 
I could demand of my own people that such proposals should be made 
to the Polish Government”’. 

He had repeated these demands in the Spring. (The return of Danzig, 
the road across the Corridor, with grants of Polish rights in Danzig, and 
rights in Czecho-Slovakia for the Polish minority.) 

Countless Germans had given a sigh of relief when Poland rejected them, 
for “they believed I had gone too far to meet the Poles” 
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Poland’s answer was, first, mobilization, and then wild terror began, 
and “‘my request to the Polish Foreign Minister to visit me in Berlin was 
rejected’’. Polish papers declared that East Prussia must also be incor- 
porated. Others wanted, besides East Prussia and Pomerania, to put 
Poland’s frontiers on the Oder, and “finally they were worrying them- 
selves whether to break our Army before Berlin or beyond it”’. 


He went on: ‘‘ The martyrdom of our countrymen began. I have put to 
myself the question, Who could have blinded Poland thus? It is that same 
place in which the universal warmongers have sat and are still sitting, not 
only for the last ten years, but for centuries. It was there that the Poles 
were persuaded to resist Germany. There a guarantee was given to Poland. 
There the Poles were given the opportunity to begin war. 

“For these men Poland was only a pawn in the game. To-day these men 
are calmly saying that it is no longer a question of Poland but of the 
German Government. I have constantly uttered warnings against Church- 
ill, Eden, Duff Cooper, and the rest, but I was laughed at. You know 
the developments of those days in August. I believe it would have been 
possible to avoid war were it not for the British guarantee and the incite- 
ment of these apostles of war. I was ready to negotiate directly with 
Poland but the Poles did not turn up. Instead there was the Polish general 
mobilization, new acts of terror, endless attacks on German soil. But 
patience in national affairs must not be mistaken for weakness. I looked 
on for years until at last I declared that I would talk to Poland in the same 
language as Poland intended to use with us.” 

Even then peace could have been secured, had England not refused 
Mussolini’s proposal for mediation. 

He then declared that ‘‘ Poland chose war and had it”. The Poles had 
been told that it would be easy not only to hold up the German troops, 
but to make them retreat ; but, if ever in history, the expression could be 
applied now that “the Lord has struck with man, horse, and wagon”’. The 
German Army had given the Western democracies a good object lesson. 

Their opponents in east and west, he declared, must not take advantage 
of the fact that he had ordered the Air Force to limit themselves most 
strictly to military objectives. In future “we shall take an eye for an eye, 
and for every bomb we shall answer with 5 bombs”. 

British humanity, he knew, was “nothing more than awful fright in face 
of our achievements ”’. 

The Polish troops had fought bravely. The lower command behaved 
with valour; the middle command was not intelligent enough; the high 
command was—Polish. Besides this bravery there was horror and cruelty 
—‘the filthiest I have ever heard of... . I have given orders to keep to 
the rules of war. But those in the West need not imagine that it must 
always be so. If they want it otherwise they can have it.’’ He then de- 
clared that, “In 18 days we have won what we have won with humane 
methods of war”’. 


He next turned to the co-operation with Russia. One Englishman had 
written that this was perfidy, but to these outbursts he gave this answer: 
“Russia remains what she is, i.e. Bolshevik—and Germany remains what 
she is, i.e. National Socialist—but neither the Russians nor the German 
Government want to be drawn into war in the interests of the Western 
democracies.” They had found that it was in the best interests of both 
nations to have an understanding with each other, and “thus the British 
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assertion of the unlimited world political aspirations of Germany is finally 
contradicted ”’. 

Germany’s political aims were limited ; ‘‘we have only limited interests, 
but we are determined by every means to safeguard those interests. 
Surely we have shown this in the last 18 days.”” He then repeated that he 
had no war aims against England and France, and had tried to maintain 
peace with them, and establish friendly relations with England—“ you 
already know my offer to England”. 

If England now continued the war she revealed her real aims, that she 
wanted war against the German Government; and he had the honour to 
stand as representative of this régime. 

Any Government praised by their enemies would be rejected by Ger- 
mans. If Churchill, Eden, or their ilkk thought they could divide the 
German people from himself they considered the German people as 
characterless and as stupid as themselves. These gentlemen would have 
to be convinced that they would not prevail over the German people by 
their ridiculous propaganda. 

As for the war lasting for 3 years he was sorry for France. ‘‘ What is the 
French soldier fighting for? He does not know. Whether the war lasts 
3 years depends also on us. And if it lasts 3 years the word capitulation will 
not arise on our side, nor in the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th years.”’ 

Germany to-day was a Frederickian Germany, he declared. They would 
not be deceived by propaganda into thinking that it was a question of the 
régime. 

He went on: “About one thing there can be no doubt—we are taking 
up the challenge. England has already started war against women and 
children. Her naval arm is there for that purpose, but do not deceive your- 
selves, the moment may come when we use a weapon which is not yet 
known, and against which there is no defence. Let us hope that we will 
not be forced to use this means. It is to be hoped that no one will then 
complain in the name of humanity... . 

“Many people will say that the German nation is not so enthusiastic 
asin 1914. It isindeed much more enthusiastic. It is filled with a fanatical 
determination. It possesses the enthusiasm of men who know what war is. 
We do not need any artificial jingoism. We know how awful these happen- 
ings are, but we are determined to see this event through toa victorious end. 

‘We only wish that God Almighty, who has blessed our arms, may 
enlighten other nations and make them reconsider things.”’ 

He concluded by reiterating that Danzig was German and would remain 
German as long as there was a German nation. 


THE BRITISH BLUE BOOK 


ON Sept. 21 the British Government issued a Blue Book! of some 200 pages 
of documents concerning German-Polish relations and the outbreak of 
war between Germany and Great Britain. The principal contents are the 
following: 

Text of the German-Polish Agreement of Jan. 26, 1934. 

Statements made by Herr Hitler regarding relations with Poland on 
May 21, 1935, March 7, 1936, Jan. 30, 1937, Feb. 20, 1938, Sept. 14 and 
26, 1938, and Jan. 30, 1939 in various speeches in the Reichstag and else- 
where, 

1 Cmd. 6106. 
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Statements on the deterioration in the European situation resulting 
from the German action against Czecho-Slovakia. (Speeches by Mr. 
Chamberlain on March 17 and 23, 1939, a statement by Lord Halifax on 
March 23, and a report of an interview with Field-Marshal Géring on 
May 28 from Sir Nevile Henderson.) 

German-Polish Discussions: i.e. Communications between the two 
Governments on April 28, and May 5, 1939, and extracts from speeches 
by Herr Hitler and Col. Beck in April and May. 

The Anglo-Polish Agreement. Text and the Anglo-Polish communiqué 
of April 6, 1939, &c. 

Developments in Anglo-German Relations. Extracts from Herr Hitler's 
speeches of April 1 and 28, 1939. Communications between the British 
and German Governments in April and June ve the Naval Agreement, 
Lord Halifax’s telegram to Sir Nevile Henderson on June 16, and his 
speech in London on June 29. 

Deterioration in the local situation at Danzig. Note of June 3 from the 
President of the Danzig Senate. Telegrams from the British Ambassador 
to Poland in June, from the Consul-General in Danzig in June and July, 
and from the British Chargé d’ Affaires in Warsaw in July. 

British attitude towards developments in Danzig. Mr. Chamberlain's 
statement of July 10, and Sir Nevile Henderson’s telegram of July 15 re 
interview with the State Secretary. 

Temporary easing of the Danzig situation. Telegrams from the British 
Consul in Danzig and from the Ambassador in Warsaw during July, and 
Lord Halifax’s telegram to the Embassy in Warsaw of July 21. 

Further deterioration in the situation at Danzig. Telegrams from the 
British Ambassador in Warsaw during August, from Sir Nevile Henderson 
on August 16, and from Lord Halifax to the Ambassador in Warsaw on 
August I5. 

Treatment of German Minority in Poland. Four telegrams from the 
British Ambassador in Warsaw, in August. 

Developments leading to the outbreak of hostilities between Great 
Britain and Germany. This consists of no less than sixty-six speeches, 
statements, telegrams, and documents (text of the German-Soviet Agree- 
ment) between August 22 and Sept. 3, including telegrams from Sir Nevile 
Henderson and Sir Howard Kennard, speeches by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax, telegrams to the Ambassadors in Berlin and Warsaw, Herr 
Hitler’s speech of Sept. 1, and proclamations to the German Army, &c., 
and the British notification of Sept. 3 to the German Government. 

Attempted Mediation by other States. Appeals by President Roosevelt, 
the Pope, the King of the Belgians, the Queen of the Netherlands, and the 
replies of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Poland. 

The Prime Minister’s Broadcast Talk to the German People on Sept. 4. 
This concludes the collection. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S STATEMENT IN 
PARLIAMENT ON SEPT. 20 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN gave the House of Commons a further review of the 
war situation on Sept. 20, in a statement in which he began by paying a 
tribute to the indomitable spirit of the Poles. In a reference to the 
Soviet action, which was not unexpected, he recalled the statement issued 
by the Government when the invasion began that the war would be 
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prosecuted with all energy until their obligations to Poland had been 
achieved. 

It was too early to pronounce any final verdict on the motives or 
consequences of the Russian action; but for the unhappy victim of that 
cynical attack the result had been a tragedy of the grimmest character. 

He next dealt with Hitler’s speech, and said it was not their way in Eng- 
land to speak with boasts and threats; perhaps for that very reason the 
German leaders had difficulty in understanding them. The speech did not 
change the situation. It gave an account of recent events which they could 
not accept as accurate, and it contained certain assurances of the kind 
which, in recent years, Hitler had repudiated when it suited his purpose. 

Among the many misstatements of fact he wished to refer to the state- 
ment that the French Government agreed to Italian mediation, while the 
British Government refused it. The reply to this was in the Italian com- 
munigué issued on Sept. 4, which was reproduced in the British White 
Paper, and which clearly brought out the common attitude adopted by 
the British and French Governments. 

As to Hitler’s remarks about the humane methods by which he had 
waged war, “I can only say”’, he remarked, “that methods are not made 
humane by calling them so, and that the accounts of German bombing of 
open towns and machine-gunning of refugees have shocked the whole 
world.”’ 

He had sought in vain in the speech for one single word to show that 
Hitler remembered the brave men who had already lost their lives in this 
quarrel of his own making, or their wives and children who had been bereft 
for ever of the head of the family because of their leader’s lust for power. 

Britain’s purpose was well known. It was to redeem Europe from the 


perpetual and recurring fear of German aggression and enable the peoples 
of Europe to preserve their independence and their liberties. No threats 
would deter them or their French allies from this purpose. 


Turning to the war operations, he said the French had continued to 
make methodical and successful progress. The French announcements 
indicated that valuable strategic and tactical objectives had been secured, 
and the ground gained held. 

At sea the anti-submarine campaign had, after little over a fortnight, 
exceeded anything the Navy accomplished even over much longer periods 
in the last war. They were now engaged in a vigorous and relentless 
offensive, and it was understating the case to say that 6 or 7 German 
submarines had been destroyed. In some cases the crews had been cap- 
tured. It was already clear that the Navy and Merchant Marine would 
be able to maintain essential supplies of raw materials and food. 

During the week ended Sept. 12 the losses were 17 ships, or 95,000 tons ; 
and for the following week 13 ships or 45,848 tons. The convoy system, 
now increasingly in operation, was responsible for the decrease. Excluding 
the Courageous, 139 lives, both British and neutral, had been lost from 
submarine attack, and there were 44 persons reported missing. 

He pointed out that the trade interests of neutrals were really the same 
as their own. In war, as in peace, “we depend for our life’, he said, ‘“‘ upon 
the uninterrupted flow of trade, and it is our fundamental policy to 
preserve, as far as possible, the conditions of normal trading.” 

No loss of life had been caused by the exercise of British sea-power, and 
no neutral property had been unlawfully detained. Germany’s method of 
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submarine war and of mine laying on the high seas had already led to 
the death of many innocent victims, regardless of nationality, and in the 
destruction of neutral property. 


Referring to the immense British and French efforts in building up land 
and air forces, Mr. Chamberlain reminded the House that in all military 
preparations a great initial advantage rested with the aggressor. Never- 
theless, the British and French resources were being steadily and surely 
marshalled, and they must not be impatient because results did not 
become at once apparent. Many people offering their services had been 
disappointed because they had not yet been accepted, but to enrol recruits 
wholesale would completely dislocate their plans and lead to waste of 
effort. “‘Our advance must be orderly, but the pace of the advance will 
steadily quicken.” 

As to civil defence, mobilization of volunteers on a considerable scale 
was clearly necessary in an immediate and intense emergency, but it did 
not follow that the organization as it now stood would prove best adapted 
to conditions or the uncertainties they might have to face. Meantime, 
the fact that they had not so far had the ordeal of aerial bombardment 
was no reason for over-hasty or wholesale dispersal of their home defence 
forces. 

He also referred to evacuation, and remarked that it was, in the Govern- 
ment’s view, of the utmost importance that the mothers and children 
who had been evacuated should not now return home. 


Mr. Chamberlain mentioned the preparations being made in the 
Dominions, and said the whole of the British Commonwealth was now 
intensively engaged in mobilizing strength under the cover of Britain's 
naval, military, and air forces—forces which in the aggregate were more 
powerful than at the outset of any past war. 

He ended on a note of warning. ‘‘ We, as a Government”’, he said, “ will 
not be rushed into courses which our military advisers . . . do not approve. 
There is no sacrifice from which we will shrink, there is no operation we 
will not undertake provided our responsible advisers, our allies, and we 
ourselves are convinced that it will make an appropriate contribution to 
victory. 

“But what we will not do is to rush into adventures that offer little 
prospect of success and are calculated to impair our resources and to post- 
pone ultimate victory. One lesson which military history teaches is that 
that road leads to disaster. 

“Strategy is the art of concentrating decisive force at the decisive point 
at the decisive moment.” 


STATEMENTS BY MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND 
MR. CHURCHILL ON SEPT. 26 


IN Parliament on Sept. 26 the Prime Minister gave his fourth review of the 
war situation, beginning by referring to the complete agreement as to the 
course to be followed to give effect to the Allied plans which was revealed 
at the meeting of the Supreme War Council. 

After a tribute to the defenders of Warsaw he said that on the Western 
Front the French had held their gains in face of increasingly energetic 
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German reaction. He then congratulated the officers and men co-operating 
in the air with the Navy in the hunt for submarines, and went on to outline 
the preparations being made in the Dominions, which continued with 
gathering momentum. 

~ As to Civil Defence, he repeated that there must be no relaxation of 
restrictions or reduction of the scale of preparations which was likely to 
make the country less capable of meeting the air menace, by which they 
were constantly threatened. 

Dealing with the blockade of Germany, he explained that the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare aimed at so disorganizing Germany’s economic 
structure as to make it impossible for her to carry on the war. He gave 
a word of warning against over-optimism. Germany already possessed 
stocks of varying size of the raw materials she needed, and quick results 
could not, therefore, be expected. 

The figures of the first 3 weeks of the war showed, however, that the 
control of the sea had enabled them to seize about 256,000 tons of goods 
consigned to Germany, including 62,000 tons of petroleum products, 
65,000 tons of iron ore, and 37,000 tons of manganese ore. 

German propaganda had been alleging that the contraband control 
would have no effect on Germany, but would completely strangle neutral 
trade. “I do not know”’, he said, “‘which of these statements is further 
from the truth. We made it plain from the beginning of the war that we 
were anxious to take account of the bona-fide trading needs of neutral 
countries ; that the British Government will gladly consider any suggestions 
which neutral Governments may put forward for this purpose. 

‘Facts speak for themselves, and neutral opinion will, I am sure, make 
its own comparisons between our clearly declared policy on the one hand 
and on the other the thinly veiled menaces which in the past few days 
have been translated into action by the sinking of 3 neytral ships under 
circumstances constituting a clear breach of international law.” 

Mr. Chamberlain also drew attention to the fact that, as to the charge 
that a blockade was inhumane, a naval blockade was in no way different 
from a land siege. No one had ever suggested that a besieging commander 
should allow free rations to a besieged town. 

Turning to industry, practically the whole of which had to be concen- 
trated on war needs, he agreed that the co-operation of the work-people 
themselves was the first essential, and the Government were ready and 
anxious to take any steps necessary to secure their goodwill. 

In conclusion, he declared that a united and determined people were 
resolved—and the simple fact could not be too often emphasized—to rid 
themselves once and for all of the threat of German aggression, of which 
Poland was only the latest instance. 


Mr. Churchill, in a review of the war at sea, said that at the outbreak of 
war all their ships were going about the world in the ordinary way, but 
they were set upon by lurking U-boats carefully posted beforehand. In 
the first week the losses in tonnage were half the weekly losses of April 
1917, the peak year of the campaign in that war. 

The figures were, for the first week, 65,000 tons; for the second week, 
46,000 ; for the third, 21,000; and for the last 6 days, 9,000 tons. 

They had replied to this campaign in 3 ways: by the convoy system, by 
the arming of merchantmen and fast liners, and by attacks on the U-boats 
by every possible means. 
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The loss of cargoes had been more than made good by captures from the 
enemy, and ‘“‘we have got more supplies in this country this afternoon”, 
he said, ‘‘than we should have had if no war had been declared and if no 
U-boats had gone into action”. Even in the case of oil, where they had 
been unlucky in losing tankers, they had lost 60,000 tons in the first fort- 
night and gained 50,000 from the enemy, apart from the enormous stores 
they brought safely into the country in the ordinary way. 

Meanwhile, the whole vast business of their world-wide trade continued 
without interruption, while the enemy’s commerce had been swept from 
the seas. Over 2 million tons of German shipping was sheltering in German 
or interned in neutral harbours. During the first fortnight they had actually 
arrested and converted to their own use 67,000 tons more German mer- 
chandise than had been sunk in their own ships. 

Mr. Churchill then instanced some of the cases of humane, and inhumane, 
action by U-boat commanders, pointing out that in the manner of sinking 
the Athenia, Royal Sceptre, and Hazelside they had violated the laws of 
war to which Germany had in recent years herself subscribed. He went on: 

“But it is a measure of the success of our attack upon the U-boats in the 
last few days that they seem to prefer neutral shipping and humble fishing- 
boats to our regular merchant ships. Finnish, Dutch, Swedish, Greek, 
Norwegian, and Belgian ships have been sunk on the high seas in an 
indiscriminate manner and with loss of life. In all the far-reaching contro] 
which we ourselves are exercising upon the movements of contraband no 
neutral ship has ever been put in danger, and no law recognized among 
civilized nations has ever been contravened: even when German ships 
have deliberately sunk themselves to avoid the formalities of the Prize 
Court we have so far succeeded in rescuing their crews.”’ 

As to the future, he pointed out that it was much easier to replace a 
submarine than to train and replace the highly skilled men to work them. 
Their own mercantile marine, too, was being rapidly increased in size by 
new construction and the refitting of vessels laid up. 

Comparing the outlook with the situation of 1917 he said: “‘ We have no 
reason . . . to suppose that such a situation will recur, and if this surmise 

. should prove correct it means that . . . we can feel a certain steady 
measure of assurance that, as far as the submarine is concerned, the 
British Empire and all its friends in every quarter of the globe will be able 
to develop their latent, immeasurable forces, and that the whole strength, 
wealth, resources, and man-power of those many communities can be 
concentrated in ever-growing intensity upon the task we have in hand, in 
which task we have only to persevere to conquer.” 


GREAT BRITAIN’S WAR BUDGET 


ON Sept. 27 Sir John Simon introduced his first war Budget, of which the 
principal points were the following: 

The framework on which he had built his Estimates consisted of an 
expenditure of £1,322 millions in the Budget of April, 1939, of which 
Defence then accounted for £630 millions. 

The original Estimates had calculated the revenue from taxation at 
£942 millions, and consequently at that time £380 millions was left to be 
borrowed within the financial year. 

By July, however, Defence expenditure had grown to at least 
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{730 millions, and when Parliament rose in August the total expenditure 
had reached {1,453 millions, of which £502 millions was to be borrowed. 

These figures were based on the assumption of peace throughout the 
year. On the outbreak of war Parliament voted an additional credit of 
{500 millions, but there could be no guarantee that this sum would be 
sufficient to cover the period up to March 31, 1040. 

Even if it were, the need for a further Budget was self-evident, as they 
would be facing, in the financial year, a total outlay of nearly £2,000 mil- 
lions, and, on the other hand, the original estimate of revenue for existing 
taxes ({942 millions) now had to be revised and was not likely to exceed 
£8go millions. 

There were two ways of meeting the gap—taxation and borrowing. 
The former could not bear the whole of the war expenditure, and National 
Defence Loans on a large scale would be necessary. They must strive by 
all means to avoid inflation. 

He then outlined the new taxation proposals. In the next full year the 
standard rate of income-tax would be 7s. 6d. in the £, subject to re- 
consideration in March, and the rate in the present year would be 7s. 

If, however, a person proved that his directly assessed income in 1939- 
40 was reduced by circumstances connected with the war below the 
assessment figure by as much as 20 per cent. he would be entitled to 
substitute the current year’s income for that of the previous year as the 
basis. 

There would be adjustments in allowances, which, with one exception, 
would not come into operation till 1940-1. The exception was that 
instead of the first {135 of taxable income being charged at 1s. 8d., the 
charge would be 2s. 4d., and next year, 3s. gd. But this would be accom- 
panied by a provision extending the reduced rate zone to £165. 

Earned income allowance would be altered from one-fifth to one-sixth, 
with a maximum of £250, instead of £300. Marriage allowance would be 
£170 instead of £180, and that for children {50 instead of {60. 

Surtax would have to be increased, and would run from ts. 3d. at 
£2,000, to gs. 6d. for the slices over £30,000. Estate duty would be increased 
by 10 per cent. on estates over {10,000 up to £50,000, and by 20 per cent. 
on those over £50,000. 

As to indirect taxation, beer would bear an extra 1d. a pint, spirits an 
increase of 10s. a proof gallon, light wines and British wines 2s. a gallon, 
and imported heavy wines 4s. a gallon. The sugar duty would be increased 
Id. a pound, and the tobacco duty 2s. a pound. 

The Chancellor then referred to the greatly increased cost of armaments 
compared with 1914, and announced his intention to introduce an Excess 
Profits Tax, on the model of the Armaments Profits Duty, applying to 
trade and industry generally. The Government were also considering 
the question of a levy on war-time wealth, to come into effect after the war. 

In conclusion, he reminded the House that Germany’s financial diffi- 
culties were far greater, as the mark had no position as an international 
currency. 


The new taxes are estimated to produce {107 millions in the current 
year, and £226 millions in 1940-1. Of the sum to be raised before March 31 
{76} millions should come from direct taxation, and £30} millions from 
indirect. When the new taxes give their full yield these amounts are 
expected to be {160 millions and £66 millions respectively. 
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Even after this increase it will be necessary to borrow {£938 millions to 
balance the Budget. Of this sum, borrowing to the extent of £502 millions 
has already been authorized under the Defence Loans Acts, so that a 
balance of £436 millions is still left to be raised on loan. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS ON THE NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION 


ON Sept. 21 President Roosevelt sent a message to the special session of 
Congress recommending the repeal of the Arms Embargo which was in 
force under the existing neutrality legislation. He began by saying that 
in his judgement this legislation “so alters the historic foreign policy of the 
United States that it impairs the peaceful relationship of the United 
States with foreign nations”’. 

He proceeded, he said, on the assumption that every member of Con- 
gress and of the Administration, including the President, personally and 
officially, were without reservation in favour of such measures as would 
protect the neutrality, safety, and integrity of their country, and “‘at the 
same time keep us out of war”. He continued: “ Because I am fully willing 
to ascribe my honourable desire for peace to those who hold different views 
from my own as to what those measures should be, I trust that these 
gentlemen will be sufficiently generous to ascribe equally lofty purposes to 
those with whom they disagree. Let no man or group in any walk of life 
assume exclusive protectorate over the future well-being of America, 
because I can see that, regardless of party or section, the mantle of peace, 
the mantle of patriotism, is wide enough to cover us all. Let no group 
assume the exclusive label of the peace bloc ; we all belong to it.”’ 

America had done everything possible to encourage peaceful settlements, 
not only because ‘“‘any war, anywhere”’ necessarily hurt her security and 
interests, but because it retarded the progress of morality and religion, 
and impaired the security of civilization itself. But if and when war came 
the Government and nation must exert every possible effort to avoid being 
drawn into the war. 

They had done their utmost to “aid in averting the present appalling 
war”. Having failed, they must lose no time or effort to keep the nation 
from being drawn in, and “‘in my candid judgement”’, he said, “we shall 
succeed in these efforts”’. 

They had thrown every ounce of their influence for peace into the scale 
of peace, and “there has been sufficient realism in the United States to 
see how close to our own shores came the dangerous paths which were 
being followed on other continents ’”’. 

He recalled his previous warnings about war, in January and July, and 
his declaration in January that “an ordering of society which relegates 
religion, democracy, and good faith among nations to the background can 
find no place within it for the ideals of the Prince of peace”’. 

He had also said that they knew what might happen to them if the 
philosophers of force were to encompass the other continents and invade 
their own, adding, ‘‘We, no more than other nations, can afford to be 
surrounded by the enemies of our faith and our humanity.” 

Their neutrality laws might operate unevenly, and might even give aid 
to an aggressor and deny it to the victim. The so-called Neutrality Act oi 
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1935 was continued in force by the joint resolution of May 1, 1937, despite 
grave doubts expressed by many Congressmen and officials, and by him- 
self, and ‘“‘I regret”’, he said, “that the Congress passed that Act. I regret 
equally that I signed that Act.” 

He now asked Congress to change that part of the Act which was “ wholly 
inconsistent with ancient precepts of the laws of nations—the embargo 
provisions. . . . These provisions as they exist to-day prevent the sale to a 
belligerent by an American factory of any completed implements of war. 
But they allow the sale of many types of uncompleted implements of war, 
as well as all kinds of general materials and supplies. They furthermore 
allow such products of industry and agriculture to be taken in American- 
flagged ships to belligerent nations. 

“There, in itself, under the present law, lies definite danger to our 
neutrality and our peace. 

‘From a purely material point of view what is the advantage to us of 
sending all manner of articles across the ocean for final processing—final 
processing there, when we could give employment to thousands by doing 
it here. 

“Incidentally, and again from the material point of view, by such 
employment here we automatically aid in building up our own national 
defence.”’ 

He referred to legislative paradoxes under which some articles could be 
supplied to belligerents and others could not, and went on: 

“Let us be factual. Let us recognize that a belligerent nation often 
needs wheat and lard and cotton for the survival of its population just 
as much as it needs anti-aircraft guns and anti-submarine depth charges. 

“Let those who seek to retain the present embargo position be wholly 
consistent. Let them seek new legislation to cut off cotton and copper and 
meat and wheat, and a thousand other articles from all of the nations at 
war. 

‘“T seek a great consistency—a greater consistency through the repeal 
of the embargo provisions, and a return to international law. I seek re- 
enactment of the historical and traditional American policy. 

“It has been erroneously said that a return to that policy might bring 
us nearer war. I give to you my deep and unalterable conviction, based on 
years of experience as a worker in the field of international peace, that by 
the repeal of the embargo the United States will more probably remain at 
peace than if the law remains as it stands to-day. 

“IT say this because with the repeal of the embargo, this Government 
clearly and definitely will insist that American citizens and American 
ships keep away from the immediate perils of the actual zones of conflict. 


“The enactment of the embargo provisions did not then merely reverse 
our traditional policy. It had the effect of putting land Powers on the 
same footing as naval Powers so far as sea-borne commerce was concerned. 
A land Power which threatened war could thus feel assured, assured in 
advance, that any prospective sea Power antagonist would be weakened 
through denial of its ancient right to buy anything anywhere. 

“This, four years ago, began to give a definite advantage to one belli- 
gerent against another, not through his own strength or geographical 
position, but through an affirmative act on the part of the United States. 

“The objective of restricting American ships from entering war zones 
may be attained by prohibiting such entry by the Congress, or the result 
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can be substantially achieved by executive proclamation that all such 
voyages are solely at the risk of the American owners themselves. 

“The second objective is to prevent American citizens from travelling 
on belligerent vessels, or travelling in danger areas. This can be accom- 
plished also either by legislation through continuance in force of certain 
provisions of existing law or by proclamation making it clear to all Ameri- 
cans that any such travel is at their own risk. 

“The third objective requiring the foreign buyer to take transfer of title 
in this country for commodities purchased by belligerents is also a result 
that can be attained by legislation or substantially achieved through due 
notice by proclamation. 

“The fourth objective is the preventing of war credits to belligerents. 
This can be accomplished by maintaining in force existing provisions of 
laws or by proclamation making it clear that if credits are granted by 
American citizens to belligerents, our Government will take no steps in 
the future to relieve them with the law.” 

After referring to steps taken by the Executive to protect the country 
against subversive foreign activities within its borders, he went on to 
emphasize that their acts must be guided by one single hard-headed 
thought—‘“‘ Keeping America out of this war.”’ In that spirit he was asking 
the party leaders in Congress to remain in Washington till the beginning 
of the regular session on Jan. 3, and they had assured him they would do so. 

Darker periods might lie ahead, but ‘‘the disaster is not of our making. 
No act of ours engenders the forces which assault the foundations of 
civilization, and yet we find ourselves affected to the core. Our currents 
of commerce are changing . . . our position in world affairs has already 
been altered . . . our policy must be to appreciate in the deepest sense the 
true American interest. Rightly considered, this interest is not selfish. 
Fate seems now to compel us to assume the task of helping to maintain 
in the Western world a citadel wherein that civilization may be kept alive. 
The peace, the integrity, and the safety of the Americans, these must be 
kept firm and serene.”’ 


THE U.S. NEUTRALITY BILL 


ON Sept. 25 the American Administration’s new Bill to replace the existing 
Neutrality Act was submitted to the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate by the Chairman, Senator Key Pittman. Its main provisions were 
as follows: 

1. American vessels would not be allowed to carry passengers or goods 
to belligerent countries. 

2. Violations of this provision would be punishable by fines not exceed- 
ing $50,000 and imprisonment not exceeding five years. 

3. Belligerent Powers purchasing goods from the United States would 
have to take the title to them before the goods were shipped. 

4. Losses sustained by American insurance underwriters on war cargoes 
could not be made a basis for claims against the Government. 

5. The President could designate “combat areas” and prohibit Ameri- 
can citizens or vessels from entering them. 

6. Americans could not travel in ships of belligerent Powers except in 
accordance with rules prescribed by the President. 

7. Red Cross personnel and vessels chartered by the Red Cross would 
be exempt from the restrictions on American travel and shipping. 
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8. American merchant vessels would be prohibited from carrying any 
but the small arms necessary to preserve discipline on board. 
9. Belligerent Governments could not sell securities in the United States. 

10. Belligerents could obtain ordinary commercial credits for a period 
not exceeding go days. 

11. The President would report to Congress every six months on the 
amount of short credits extended to belligerent parties. 

12. The Munitions Control Board would report on January I and July 1 
annually on the amount of arms, munitions, and implements of war pur- 
chased by belligerents in the United States. The names of the purchasers, 
whether foreign Governments or individual companies in foreign States, 
would be included in the reports. 

13. The solicitation of funds in the United States for belligerents would 
be prohibited. 

14. The President would have authority to impose special restrictions 
on the use of American ports by the submarines or armed merchantmen 
of belligerents. 

The Bill was drafted by a committee of Democrats. 


THE GERMAN WHITE BOOK 
STATEMENT BY THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


ON Sept. 25 the Ministry of Information issued a statement examining 
the contents of the White Book (Paper) published by the German Govern- 
ment on the ‘‘ Last Phase of the German-Polish Crisis”’. 

This collection of documents was prefaced by a summary claiming to give 
the “picture” which they illustrate. The Ministry of Information points 
out, however, that as the documents exclude any account of the inter- 
views between Sir Nevile Henderson and Herr Hitler on Aug. 23, 25, 28, 
and 29, or of the interview between Sir Nevile and Herr von Ribbentrop 
on the night of Aug. 30-1, this picture is unlikely to be accurate, even if 
the German leaders wished to make it accurate. 

Herr Hitler and his Foreign Minister had, however, every motive for 
concealing from the German people and from the world at large the truth 
about this “‘last phase’’, as the truth was that the crisis was brought 
about deliberately by German action. The Ministry’s statement continued: 

“The German methods are well known to us. . . . We know the faked 
atrocity stories . . . followed by the ‘rising tide of indignation’ in Germany, 
the insistence by Herr Hitler that ‘the limit of tolerance is reached’. 
The climax is always a German demand for unilateral settlement. . . .”’ 

The German-Polish negotiations had thus followed the normal cycle of 
“negotiations” conducted by Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop. 

The quickest method, said the statement, of observing the omissions, 
&c., in the German summary was to compare it with the contents of the 
British Blue Book. By this means it was possible to notice the false 
impression given in each paragraph of the former. Thus: 

Paragraph 1. The German Government wrongly denies that the Danzig 
Senate had proposed to suspend the activities of certain Polish Customs 
inspectors. In paragraph 2 the German Government implies that the 
British guarantee to Poland was made before the Polish rejection of the 
German offer of March, 1939. In fact, the British guarantee was not offered 
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to Poland until after these terms had been refused as incompatible with 
Polish independence, and after the Germans had been unwilling to listen 
to Polish counter-proposals. 

In paragraph 3 there is no mention of the illegal appointment of 
Gauleiter Férster as head of the State of the Free City of Danzig, or of 
Herr Hitler’s refusal to guarantee to the British Ambassador in Berlin a 
negotiated settlement of the Polish question because ‘Polish provoca- 
tion’... ““might render German interference inevitable’. 

Paragraph 5 describes the German demand for a Polish representative 
in Berlin by midnight on Aug. 30 to receive and accept the German “ pro- 
posals’’. It is not stated that from the first the British Government de- 
murred to this “ultimatum” and suggested normal and sensible proce- 
dure, whereby the German Government should give the Polish Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin the German proposals for transmission to the Polish Govern- 
ment. The compilers of the German summary, like the German Govern- 
ment, never once recognized that the Polish Government had a right to 
see these proposals, to consider them, and to reply to them. 

Paragraph 6 omits the messages from the British Government suggesting 
normal procedure for the transmission of proposals from Government to 
Government, and the appeal to the German Government to avoid acts of 
provocation, and a similar appeal (communicated to the German Govern- 
ment) by Lord Halifax to the Polish Government. 

Paragraph 7 implies—by a clumsy omission of dates and times—that 
on Aug. 30 the British Ambassador in Berlin was given the German pro- 
posals, which were explained to him in detail. In fact, on the night of 
Aug. 30-1 Herr von Ribbentrop’s method of explanation ‘was to read 
out a lengthy document in German at top speed”’. He refused to give the 
British Ambassador a copy of these proposals, and added that in any case 
he considered that the proposals (which the Polish Government had not 
seen) were rejected because a Polish plenipotentiary had not arrived to 
accept them en bloc before midnight on Aug. 30. The proposals were not 
given to the British Ambassador until 9.15 p.m. on Aug. 31, when the 
German Government again repeated the view that the proposals were 
rejected because the Polish Government had not agreed to the German 
plan of a “dictated” settlement in Berlin. 

Paragraphs 8 and 9 describe the German Government as compelled to 
use force against Poland because the Polish Ambassador in Berlin would 
not enter into any discussion of the German proposals, which the Polish 
Government had not yet considered and which in any case involved a 
surrender which no independent State could reasonably accept. 

Paragraph 9 also repeats the German lies about Polish acts of un- 
provoked aggression. 

Paragraphs 11 and 12 blame Great Britain for refusing Italian mediation 
but omit to state that the British Government refused to negotiate unless 
the Germans had ceased their attacks on Poland and had promised to 
withdraw their troops from Polish soil. 

“With these omissions and distortions of fact’’, concludes the Ministry, 
“it is not difficult for the compilers of the German summary to put the 
finishing touch to their ‘ picture’, with a statement from Herr von Ribben- 
trop that the responsibility for the outbreak of war lay with Great Britain 
and France.”’ 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST OF OCT. 1 


MR. CHURCHILL broadcast an address on Oct. 1 in which he reviewed 
the first month of the war, reiterated the Prime Minister’s statement of 
the British war aims, and declared that the defenders of civilization and 
freedom were going on to the end. 

His chief points were: 

Poland had been overrun, but the heroic defence of Warsaw showed 
that her soul was indestructible and she would rise again like a rock, 
‘which may for a spell be submerged by a tidal wave, but which remains 
a rock”’. 

The second event was the assertion of the power of Russia, who had 
pursued a cold policy of self-interest. “‘We could have wished’’, he said, 
‘that the Russian armies should be standing on their present line as the 
friends and allies of Poland, instead of as invaders. But that the Russian 
armies should stand on this line was clearly necessary for the safety of 
Russia against the Nazi menace.” 

When Herr von Ribbentrop was summoned to Moscow it was to learn 
the fact, and to accept the fact, that the Nazi designs upon the Baltic 
States and upon the Ukraine must come to a dead stop. 

The action of Russia was a riddle wrapped in mystery inside an enigma, 
but perhaps there was a key, and that key was Russian national interest. 
It would be contrary to the historic life-interests of Russia to let Germany 
plant herself on the Black Sea or overrun the Balkan States. Britain, 
France, and Russia could none of them afford to see Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and, above all, Turkey put under the German heel. ‘ Through 
the fog of confusion and uncertainty’, he went on, “‘we may discern quite 
plainly the community of interests which exists between England, France, 
and Russia to prevent the Nazis carrying the flames of war into the 
Balkans and Turkey.” 

The third fact was that the U-boat attack upon the life of the British 
Isles had not so far proved successful, and the Navy was hunting the 
U-boats night and day. By the end of October they hoped to have three 
times as many hunting craft at work as at the beginning of the war. 

During the month they had captured 150,000 tons more German 
merchandise—food, oil, minerals, &c.—for their own benefit than they 
had lost by all the U-boat sinkings put together. 

Some of the U-boats had preferred to go off and sink the unprotected 
neutral ships of Norway and Sweden. “I hope the day will come’’, he 
said, ‘‘when the Admiralty will be able to invite ships of all nations to 
join the British Convoys and insure them on their voyages at a reasonable 
rate.” 

Turning to what was happening at home he emphasized that the 
Government was unitedly resolved to make the maximum effort of which 
the British nation was capable and to persevere, whatever might happen, 
until decisive victory was gained. Meanwhile, patriotic people must 
not only rise above fear; they must also rise above inconvenience and 
boredom. 

Parliament would be kept in session, and all grievances, or muddles, 
or scandals could be freely ventilated there. Parliament was the shield 
and expression of democracy, and they had seen its power manifested 
when a Budget gigantic in its burdens had been accepted with prompt and 
stolid resolve. 
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A large army had already gone to France, and armies on the scale of 
the effort of the Great War were in preparation. It might be that great 
ordeals were coming to them in the air, but they would do their best to 
give a good account of themselves, and their command of the seas would 
enable them to bring the immense resources of Canada and the New World 
into play as a decisive air factor. 

How soon victory was gained depended upon how long Hitler and his 
group of wicked men, “whose hands are stained with blood and soiled 
with corruption’’, could keep their grip upon the docile, unhappy German 
people. It was for Hitler to say when the war would begin, but it was not 
for him or his successors to say when it would end. It began when he 
wanted it, and it would end only when the Allies were convinced he had 
had enough. 

The Prime Minister had stated their war aims in terms which could not 
be bettered, and he quoted Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration of Sept. 20. 
He then referred to the mistake made abroad in attributing their desire 
to see an unarmed world to decay and cowardice, declaring, “Now we 
have begun; now we are going on; now with the help of God and the 
conviction that we are the defenders of civilization and freedom we are 
going on, and we are going on to the end.” 

France and Britain together were 85 millions, and they had the freely 
given, ardent support of the 20 millions of British citizens in the Domin- 
ions, and the heart and moral convictions of India on their side, Also, “we 
believe we are entitled to the respect and good will of the world, and 
particularly of the United States’. 

As to the position of Italy, they fully appreciated in England the 
reasons why that great and friendly nation, “with whom we have never 


been at war’, had not seen fit to enter the struggle. 

Just as, in the American Civil War, all the heroism of the South could 
not redeem their cause from the stain of slavery, so all the courage and 
skill which the Germans always showed in war would not free them from 
the reproach of Nazism, with its intolerance and brutality. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


September 19 


The German High Command stated that the use of the air arm on the 
Eastern Front was no longer necessary, and reported that the dissolution 
and surrender of the scattered remains of the Polish Army was making 
rapid progress. 

On the Bzura (between Warsaw and Lodz) 50,000 prisoners had been 
taken, and north-west of Lwow a small enemy force had been destroyed 
and 10,000 prisoners captured. 

The assault on Warsaw was renewed, owing to the “absence of a Polish 
envoy for parley”’. 

The Commander of the Warsaw Defence Army announced that repeated 
attacks on the suburb of Praga had been repulsed with heavy losses to the 
enemy. South of the city enemy detachments had been ejected from their 
positions, and in the west Polish units had carried out a successful counter- 
offensive. 

Polish forces claimed successes round Lwow, where a column of 100 
German tanks had been captured without petrol. 

The French communiqué reported a “partial attack”’ by the enemy during 
the night in the region east of the Saar. It was repulsed. 

The British steamers Aviemore, Kensington Court, and Kafiristan were 
sunk in the Atlantic and the Irish Channel, the first with the loss of 23 
lives. Three trawlers were also sunk, their crews being saved. 


September 20 


The German High Command reported that the battle on the Vistula 
was now seen to be “‘one of the greatest battles of extermination of all 
time’. 

On the Bzura alone 105,000 prisoners had been taken, and the captured 
war material was incalculable. 

The outer harbour at Gdynia had been captured, with several thousand 
prisoners. 

The Warsaw Command reported that Polish forces had advanced on the 
western outskirts of the city, and had also repulsed attacks on Praga. 
Three heavy and 7 light machine-guns were captured. 

Warsaw was raided 3 times, and also suffered much damage from 
artillery fire. The royal castle was reported to be completely ruined. 

Moscow reports stated that Soviet tanks had reached Lwow, and that 
Vilna had been captured after 2 hours’ fighting, the population welcoming 
the Red troops enthusiastically. 

Soviet troops also occupied Berestovitsa, east of Bialystok, Pruzhany, 
and Kobrin, north-east of Bresc, and, in the south, Vladimir, Volynski, 
Sokal, Brody, Bobrka, Rogatin, and Dolina. 

A conference was held at Zaleszcyki between Soviet and Rumanian 
military representatives to establish a frontier régime. 


September 21 


The German News Agency reported that after hard fighting near Zamosc 
and Tomaszow the remainder of the Southern Polish Army had surren- 
dered, with 60,000 men taken prisoners and 130 guns captured. Also that 
at Gdynia some 12,000 were captured. 
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The Germans stated that for 4 days furious fighting had taken place 
round Ozorkow, south-west of Warsaw and due south of Kutno, and that 
the Polish troops were superior in numbers and lacked neither ammunition 
nor supplies. Finally the Germans had been reinforced and had driven the 
enemy into a narrow space, compelling the surrender of a whole army of 
some 200,000 men. 

The Warsaw Command was reinforced by 3 brigades of cavalry which 
succeeded in breaking through the German ring. Warsaw was raided, 
7 of the German machines being brought down. 

The Soviet Army reported that they had pushed the Poles back from 
Grodno, and had disarmed 3 Polish infantry divisions, 2 cavalry brigades, 
and many smaller detachments. They had also taken 60,000 prisoners, 
280 guns, and 120 aeroplanes. 

Russian forces were stated to have occupied the entire Polish side of 
the Rumanian border; also the railway line from Vilna to Grodno, and 
Pinsk, on the line east of Bresc. 

The French communiqué reported activity by enemy artillery south of 
Saarbriicken, adding, ‘‘our missions of aerial reconnaissance have been 
carried out despite bad weather and enemy fire”’. 

Unofficial reports reached London of the sinking of two German sub- 
marines, one in the North Sea, by a British trawler, and the other in the 
Bristol Channel, by a destroyer. 


September 22 


The German High Command in Poland announced that the movement 
of German and Russian troops up to the agreed line was being carried out 
with the greatest mutual understanding. 

The troops fighting near Lwow were relieved by Russian units. 

Several Polish attempts to break out of Praga were repulsed. 

The Warsaw Command reported that the enemy continued to bombard 
the city by air and with artillery, and there was heavy fighting along the 
Warsaw-—Modlin line. 

Polish troops broke through the German lines around the Kutno sector 
and rejoined the defenders of the Warsaw—Modlin sector. 

The Soviet communiqué stated that the liquidation of the remnants of 
the Polish Army in the occupied territory continued. Red Army units 
were ejecting groups of Polish officers from the region of Lwow and Sarno. 

Soviet river gunboats of the Dniester flotilla had entered Polish waters 
3 days previously. 

The French communiqués reported artillery action along the whole front, 
and ‘‘activity on the part of our contact elements in the regions south of 
Saarbriicken and to the east of the River Blies”’. 

The loss was reported of the steamer A kenside. 


September 23 


The German High Command stated that the battles in Galicia were 
“essentially finished”’, and since Sept. 1 the Army on that front had taken 
103,000 prisoners and captured 252 light guns, 23 heavy guns, 37 armoured 
cars, and an unestimated quantity of war material. 

The total number of prisoners taken was 450,000, and 800 aeroplanes 
had been destroyed or captured. 
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On the Bzura river the C.-in-C. of the Polish Corridor Army had been 
captured with all his staff. 

The Warsaw broadcast declared that the Polish troops were maintaining 
their positions; they were gradually advancing, and their morale was 
excellent. 

The Soviet communiqué stated that in the Lwow area 6 Polish infantry 
divisions and 2 regiments of irregulars had surrendered. The prisoners 
captured totalled 120,000, with 380 guns and 400 machine-guns. 

Red forces occupied Bialystok, Turmont, and Bresc Litewski, and 
carried out ‘“‘mopping up” operations in the forest of Augustov, north- 
east of Grodno. 

Two Polish generals were killed, and 10 captured. 


September 24 


The German High Command stated that the movement of troops up 
to the line of demarcation had proceeded according to plan along the 
whole front. The number of deserters from Praga and Modlin had 
increased. 

Naval forces renewed the bombardment of the Hel peninsula. 

The German radio reported that a detachment which made a recon- 
naissance in a Warsaw suburb had been compelled to retire after com- 
pleting its task. 

The Warsaw communiqué stated that the Germans bombarded the 
centre of the city all day, destroying 4 churches and 3 hospitals, and 
killing over 1,000 people. 

In the Warsaw sector the Germans attacked on the right bank of the 
Vistula without success. The defence of Warsaw and Modlin “continues 
and will continue”’. 

The Soviet Army reported the occupation the previous day of Stryj 
and Grodno, and the advance of their line to points west of Bialystok, 
Bresc, Kowel, Volynsky, and Lwow. 

It liquidated small groups of Poles north-west of Grodno and north-east 
of Bresc. 

South-east of Kowel some 8,000 Polish soldiers were taken prisoner, 
and 2,000 horses and several trains of equipment captured. 

The French communiqués stated that numerous enemy attacks in the 
region of the Saar and north of Wissembourg had been repulsed, and 
enemy artillery were especially lively in the region south of Zweibriicken. 
Several successful air actions had been fought by French pursuit ’planes 
to protect observation patrols. 

A semi-official note stated, ‘French troops are now thoroughly orga- 
nized in their new positions on German soil, without the enemy having 
been able to recapture a single one.” 


September 25 


The German High Command reported further progress in the troop 
movements to the line of demarcation in Poland, and stated that “‘dive- 
bombers repeatedly and successfully bombed military objectives in 
Warsaw”, 

A Warsaw Defence communiqué stated that Warsaw and Modlin were 
constantly under withering fire from German heavy guns. In the city 
there were no longer any buildings where there had not been victims or 
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which remained intact. About 100 fires had broken out, and in the 24 
hours there had been several thousand victims among civilians. Two air 
raids were made. 

The heroic defence of Modlin continued. East of Warsaw some attacks 
were repulsed, and on the left bank of the Vistula 3 incursions were made 
in the night, and prisoners taken. 

The morale of the Army and of the population was excellent and “the 
defence of Warsaw continues’’. 

The Soviet communiqué reported the occupation of Seiny, Augustov, 
and Grubeshov, and, farther south, of Komarno, Drohobycz, and Bory- 
slav. It went on: 

“Continuing to clear the territory of Western White Russia and the 
Western Ukraine of remnants of the Polish Army the Red Army troops, 
in the course of the liquidation of a group of Polish troops south-east of 
Bresc, disarmed and took prisoner over 10,000 soldiers and officers, and 
in the area south and south-east of Grubeshov took prisoner an infantry 
regiment and troops of a mechanized brigade.”’ 

The French communiqués reported local improvement in their positions, 
and, later, activity of their advance infantry elements east of the Saar; 
also strong enemy artillery action in the same region. The second report 
added: 

“In the course of aerial battles which took place on the front during 
yesterday our fighter patrols were twice engaged with enemy air forces, 
who were superior in number. Several German fighter aeroplanes were 
brought down. Two of them fell in our territory.”’ 

Press reports stated that the French had again taken the initiative, 
after a week of consolidating their gains. Artillery batteries were now 
within good range of the Siegfried Line fortifications. 

The stretch along the Rhine between Strasbourg and the Swiss frontier 
had shown some liveliness for the first time. 

Reports from Swiss sources stated that during the night 3 bombing 
attacks had been made on the German Zeppelin works at Friedrichshafen. 

The sinking was reported, by submarine, of the steamer Hazelside, with 
the loss of 11 lives, and of the French collier Phryne, whose crew were 
rescued from the English shore. 


September 26 


The Germans stormed the fortress of Mokotowski, in a suburb of 
Warsaw. The High Command announced that the defenders had forced 
the German Army to resort to cruel measures because they refused to 
listen to reason or to recognize the futility of resistance. 

The Germans had therefore decided to destroy the buildings of the 
town, instead of directing their fire, as hitherto, only against its defences 
and fighting forces. East of the lower San some 2,000 prisoners were taken. 

The Warsaw defence claimed to have brought down severai German 
‘planes flying low to machine-gun the populace. 

The Soviet forces occupied Suwalki, Opalin, Dubenko, Komarov, 
Lavrikov, Uniatiche, Rybnik, and 3 other towns. 

The French communiqué reported enemy artillery activity south-east 
of Zweibriicken, and several air fights with German pursuit ‘planes. 
Later, enemy guns were active south of Zweibriicken and south of Pir- 
masens. An assault on the Lauter front was repulsed. 
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September 27 


The German High Command announced that the Commander of War- 
saw offered to surrender the city and garrison to the German C.-in-C., 
who commissioned General Blaskowitz to negotiate the capitulation. 

A second announcement was that Warsaw had capitulated uncon- 
ditionally. 

Messages from Warsaw stated that the Polish Commander had proposed 
a 24 hours’ armistice, and that “‘after the destruction of half the city, of 
the water works, the electric plant, and other public utility services, the 
military authorities have decided that these disasters, coupled with the 
exceedingly great lack of ammunition and the impossibility of obtaining 
early assistance from the Allies, make it futile to defend the city further, 
involving, as it would, the risk of pestilential disease as well as the entire 
destruction of the city, the heroic defence of which will certainly pass 
into history”’. 

Seventy German bombers were stated to have bombed the city all day 
till the surrender, 8 of them being brought down. Hundreds of fires were 
started by incendiary bombs. 

The civil population was reported to have suffered more than the 
troops. 

East of Bilgoraj German forces captured the 41st Polish division and 
a cavalry brigade. 

The French communiqués reported enemy artillery fire on the rear of 
their lines in the Wissembourg area, and much activity of French air 
reconnaissance units. 

Press reports stated that a German attack in the Wissembourg sector 
had been repulsed. German gun-fire was directed on the Oehrenthal 
salient, south of Zweibriicken, and also to the south of Pirmasens, where 
the French had gained some high ground. 

The German High Command announced that aircraft had attacked 
British battleships and other units in the North Sea the previous day, and 
had destroyed an aircraft carrier and badly damaged a battleship. The 
planes had all returned without loss. 

The British First Lord of the Admiralty announced that the facts were 
that an attack had been made by some 20 aircraft, but no casualties had 
been incurred, and no vessel had been hit. One enemy ’plane had been 
peep the crew of another captured, and a third reported to be badly 
damaged. 


September 28 


The German High Command stated that “in the east the bulk of our 
troops have advanced according to plan up to the demarcation line. In 
the fighting reported yesterday on the southern sector, east of the San, 
500 officers and 6,000 men were taken prisoner. ... An army commander, 
the commander of a frontier defence corps, and the commanders of the 
7th and 39th divisions, with their staffs, fell into our hands.” 

lhe Commander of Modlin had offered to surrender. The Warsaw De- 
fence Command stated that the negotiations with the German Army 
would be finished the next day. “Fire having destroyed the food centres, 
the lack of food is being cruelly felt. The number of wounded is now about 
16,000 soldiers and 20,000 civilians.” 
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‘ Several hospitals had been destroyed, and the conditions of hygiene 
were worsening daily, with an imminent threat of epidemics. The moral 
strength of the population nevertheless remained unshaken, while the 
soldiers had shown themselves superior to the enemy wherever they had 
not been crushed by the superiority of technical means of fighting. 

The Soviet forces reached the German frontier near Grajewo, and occu- 
pied a line from there down to Krasnystaw and Krakowiec, and thence 
towards the railway at Przemysl. 

The French communiqués reported that an enemy attack west of Saar- 
briicken had failed, and that, the previous day, the French and British 
Air Forces, operating together, had brought down several enemy fighters 

Some prisoners were taken in a local attack in the district east of the 
Moselle. 

The press reported the successful repulse of German attacks on the 
French advance positions south-east of Saarbriicken, from which their 
artillery dominated the town. In air fighting 8 German and 4 French 
planes were brought down. 

On the sea commercial navigation was once more functioning regularly, 
thanks to the organization of convoys and naval air patrols. 

It was officially announced that the previous day and during the night 
British military aircraft had carried out reconnaissance flights into Ger- 
many and on the Western Front. All returned safely. 

The Admiralty issued a statement reaffirming that in the actions re- 
ferred to by German broadcasts (claiming the success of an air attack in 
the North Sea on British warships) no British ship had been damaged nor 
any casualties incurred from German aircraft. 

German aircraft had attempted to bomb a destroyer off May Island at 


II.30 a.m. on Sept. 27, but failed to obtain any hit or do any damage. 
No cruiser had been attacked in that locality. 


September 29 


The German High Command stated that the withdrawal of the disarmed 
Polish garrison from Warsaw was beginning that evening. The entry of 
German troops was not expected to take place till Oct. 2. 

The fortress of Modlin had surrendered unconditionally. Details of the 
surrender would be drawn up by the German Corps Commander. 

A Warsaw message stated that agreement had been reached with the 
German Command that Polish troops who had been defending the capital 
should not be interned, but demobilized and sent home. 

The French communiqué stated that there had been enemy artillery 
firing east of the Saar, notably south of Zweibriicken and Pirmasens ; also 
activity on both sides by reconnaissance and observation aircraft. 

Further details of the French attack the previous day in the triangle 
between the Saar and the Moselle beyond Perl showed that an advance of 
1,000 to 1,500 yards had been made on a wide front, and a good many 
prisoners taken. 

Air fighting was reported to be becoming more frequent and to be 
showing the superiority of the British and French machines. 

It was announced that units of the British Air Force had carried out 
attacks on ships of the German Fleet in the Heligoland Bight, and that 
they had been pressed home at a low altitude despite formidable anti- 
aircraft fire. Some of the aircraft had not yet returned. 
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The German News Agency reported that 6 aeroplanes had attacked 
warships near Heligoland without any success and that the machines were 
engaged by fighters and 5 brought down. 

It was learnt in London that the convoy system for merchantmen was 
now in full operation. 


September 30 


The German High Command announced that two flights of 6 British 
fighters had attempted to attack the German coast, one trying to bomb 
destroyers in Heligoland Bight, and the other the East Friesian Islands of 
Wangeroog and Lanegoog. Five out of the 6 were brought down, and 2 
German pursuit planes which came down were salvaged undamaged by 
German warships. 

The High Command also stated that 2 French and ro British planes 
were shot down on the Western Front, and 2 more British over the North 
Sea. Two German machines were lost. 

The German press reported that 5 fighters had been shot down near 
Saarbriicken and one French machine near Bitche. Altogether 37 French 
and 27 British planes had been destroyed in 4 weeks. 

The British Air Ministry announced that a small formation of recon- 
naissance aircraft had been engaged by a strong force of enemy fighters, 
and had brought two of them down, itself suffering ‘some casualties”’. 

It also stated that the German defences had been photographed in detail 
by machines flying at only 600 ft., which had been able to build up a com- 
plete picture covering miles of enemy territory. None of the British air- 
craft had been attacked either by gunfire or enemy fighters. 

A Danish steamer was sunk by a German submarine off the north coast 
of Denmark. 

The Swedish steamer Gun was sunk by a German submarine on her way 
to Antwerp. The submarine commander was understood to have stated 
that the Gun had tried to ram his vessel. This was denied by the mer- 
chantman’s captain. 


October 1 


The Polish garrison on the Hel Peninsula offered to surrender. 

The French communiqués reported improvement in the positions held 
in the district south-west of Saarlouis, and artillery activity by both sides 
east of the Saar. 

Large concentrations of German troops were reported in the Hardt 
district. Much air fighting occurred on the whole front from Luxembourg 
to the Lauter River. Losses were equally distributed, though the German 
fighters were far more numerous. 

The seizure by German warships was reported of 4 Danish and 2 Finnish 
steamers. 


October 2 


The French communiqués reported the repulse of local enemy attacks 
south of Saarlouis and in the region east of the Saar, and enemy artillery 
fire on German localities behind the French line. 

Raids and ambushes were reported to have been taking place through- 
out the night. 
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Five enemy planes were shot down in air fighting with the loss of three 
by the French. 

The British Air Ministry announced that successful air reconnaissances 
had been carried out by day and by night, the night reconnaissance 
including Berlin and Potsdam, over which leaflets were dropped. 

The loss was announced of the British steamer Clement, sunk off the 
coast of Brazil by an unidentified enemy ship. 

The Swedish steamer Algeria was seized by a German warship and taken 
to Kiel. She was bound for Genoa. 





37 
CHRONOLOGY 


ASHANTI 

Sept. 22.—The Paramount Chief sent a message to the British Govern- 
ment on behalf of all the chiefs and people assuring it of their unflinching 
loyalty and support, and of their confidence that Britain and France 
would prevail over Germany. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sept. 18.—The Minister for Defence, speaking in Parliament, said that 
by the end of November 100,000 men would have received a month’s 
continuous training. 

It was essential that raising the Special Force of 20,000 men should not 
retard the training of the Militia, and therefore all their resources could 
not be concentrated on the Special Force as on the A.I.F. in 1914. 

The U.K. Government had stated that the best contribution Australia 
could make at present was to defend herself. 

In the two days since the lists for the Special Force were opened some 
11,000 men applied. 

Sept. 20.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment had offered Great Britain an air expeditionary force of 550 men, with 
4 bombing squadrons, and 2 fighter squadrons, and that consideration was 
being given to the dispatch of a ground maintenance staff also. This would 
involve a total force of 3,000. 

The force would be ready to go oversea before the end of the year, and 
its dispatch would not reduce Australia’s air defences by a single machine. 
Their capacity to train air crews was far greater than was required to man 
all the military aircraft available through local manufacture and oversea 
purchase within a measurable time. 

Sept. 21.—It was stated that in Melbourne alone there were more than 
2,500 applications for 150 tradesmen’s vacancies in the R.A.A.F. 

Sept. 22.—Parliament passed the Bill authorizing loan stotalling 
{20,630,000 for war purposes. It included a special £10 million war loan, 
of which £7,650,000 was for the Army. 

Customs regulations were announced, coming in force on Sept. 25, pro- 
viding for the control of all exports. Proceeds of the sale of produce abroad 
would be paid to holders of export licences through the Commonwealth 
Bank and the trading banks as agents. 

Sept. 27.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, declared that Australia 
was doing much more than she did in 1914 in contribution to the Allied 
effort. In money she had for the first year quadrupled the contribution 
of the first year of the last war, and in 2 months’ time 80,000 Militia 
would have had a month’s training, and afterwards would receive the 
further amount necessary. Including the Special Force Australia was 
training 100,000 men as well as sending abroad an air force. 

He pointed out the difference in their own position from that of 1914 
when Japan, Russia, and Italy were on their side. The defence of Aus- 
tralia was now a real problem the exact nature of which would not be 
known till the final line-up of nations was clear. 

On the Western Front it was from the air that the greatest peril would 
come ; in the hours of greatest difficulty the United Kingdom might ask 
more insistently for help in the air and on land and sea. 
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Mr. Menzies added that, at his own request, the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment had fully stated their conception of the part Australia might play 
and had sent daily communications since. Their programme was com- 
pletely in line with that conception. 

Sept. 29.—It was announced that the Government would spend {2 mil- 
lions on increasing the production of machine-guns and anti-tank guns, 
and were doubling the output of shells. 

Sept. 30.—The Ministry of Commerce announced that sales of the 
whole of “the surpluses of wool, meat, dried fruit, eggs, cheese, and sugar 
to Great Britain had been arranged. 


BAHREIN 


Sept. 29.—It was announced that the Sheikh of Bahrein had telegraphed 
to the British Government expressing his gratitude to Great Britain for 
protecting Bahrein and ensuring its prosperity by guarding trade and 
maintaining the peace of the Persian Gulf, and offering the British Govern- 
ment £30,000 towards the cost of the war. 

He said that if they had any army they would offer it to Britain, but 
they had none. 


BELGIUM 


Sept. 22.—The Cabinet approved plans for the rationing of oils. 

Sept. 30.—A commercial agreement was signed with France under which 
special kinds of coal would be supplied in exchange for ores from the 
Briey region, needed by the Belgian metal industry. 


BOHEMIA-MORAVIA 


Sept. 19.—Reports were current, from Dutch sources, that a revolt had 
broken out in the Skoda works, and that hundreds of arrests had been 
made. Executions were reported from Brno. 

Broadcast to the Czech people from London by Dr. BeneS. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Sept. 20.—A revolt against the Germans in Prague, Pardubice, Pribran, 
Pilsen, Tabor, Pisek, and Brno led to fighting in the streets, and the 
arrest of large numbers of people by the Gestapo. It spread to Western 
Slovakia, where some garrisons mutinied. 

At Brno several of the members of the German Czech community made 
common cause with the Czechs. 

Ruthless measures were stated to have been taken by the Germans, 
and the number of people executed was reported to run into hundreds. 

Damage was done to bridges, fire stations, railway rolling-stock, and 
factories. 

Sept. 21.—Mass arrests were reported to be continuing in Bohemia, and 
among those in custody were the Lord Mayor of Prague, the former Chief 
Constable, a leading Parliamentarian, the abbot of a monastery, and a 
well-known journalist. 

The Press Officer of the Protectorate informed the press that absolute 
calm prevailed, but arrests had been made at the outbreak of war to 
prevent “the machinations of the BeneS clique”’. 

Sept. 22.-The boycott of Germans and German goods was reported to 
be maintained by the Czech population in every possible way, and Czechs 
refused to buy in German shops. 
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Sept. 24.—All wireless sets owned by Jews in Prague were confiscated 
by the Gestapo. 


BULGARIA 


Sept. 19.—A German economic mission, headed by the Director of the 
Ministry of Economics, arrived in Sofia. 

It was reported that 270 railway wagons of grapes, eggs, and other 
foodstuffs were leaving the country for Germany daily. 2,550 wagons were 
understood to have gone during the previous week. 

Sept. 24.—It was announced that trade negotiations had opened with 
Russia, and the press stated that the Soviet had offered to take two-thirds 
of Bulgaria’s exports. 

Oct. 2.—The arrest was reported of several Communists, and public 
opinion was stated to be much exercised by fears of an extension of 
Communism. (Polish refugees had brought many stories of the execution 
of Army officers in the areas occupied by the Russians.) 


CANADA 


Sept. 19.—The Cabinet decided to organize an expeditionary force of 
2 divisions, and issued a statement announcing this, and giving details 
of a programme to give the “‘maximum effective co-operation” to the 
Allies. An immediate contribution of trained air personnel would be 
made, and, with regard to naval forces, measures were being taken for 
doubling the existing strength, for improving port facilities, and for 
building in Canada large numbers of anti-submarine and mine-sweeping 
craft. 

Some 50,000 men, already serving in the Forces, were engaged in pro- 
tecting vulnerable points and other duties. 

A Cabinet reshuffle took place, owing to the retirement from the 
Ministry of Defence of Mr. Mackenzie, who was transferred to the De- 
partment of Pensions. Mr. N. Rogers was appointed Defence Minister, 
and Mr. McLarty, Minister of Labour. 

Sept. 28.—A War Committee of the Cabinet was created, consisting of 
the Premier and 6 Ministers, including those of Defence and Finance. 

The Minister of Defence announced that the Active Service Force under 
arms included a reserve force of 2 divisions and a quota of ancillary troops, 
One division would be sent overseas when required, and the other kept in 
readiness as a further measure of defence. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Sept. 22.—Mr. Kato, the Japanese Minister at Large in China, stated 
in Peking that when the new Central Government had been formed it 
would soon be recognized by Japan. It was open to any member of the 
Chungking Government, including Chiang-Kai-shek, to come over and 
join Wang Ching-wei’s régime, provided they fundamentally altered 
their views, especially regarding the Communists. 

He also said that the Tientsin Conference had only been adjourned. 
The situation had been changed by the Japanese Cabinet crisis and the 
events in Europe. There were no difficulties at Tientsin regarding police 
procedure and the maintenance of peace and order. 
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SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 


Sept. 22.—The Japanese claimed to have practically wiped out 3 of 9 
Chinese divisions which they had engaged in Kiangsi province in the 
neighbourhood of Kaoan. The Chinese losses were given as 6,500 dead. 
and 740 captured. 

Sept. 23.—-The Chinese claimed still to hold Kaoan. Severe fighting 
occurred on the shores of Lake Tungting, in Northern Hunan, where the 
Japanese claimed to have driven back large bodies of Chinese, in a great 
offensive for the capture of Changsha. 

The Chinese stated that they had stemmed the Japanese advance, in- 
flicting 10,000 casualties. 

Sept. 24.—The Japanese announced that their landing on the eastern 
shore of Lake Tungting had outflanked 60 Chinese divisions. 

Towns in Fukien were raided daily by the Japanese Air Force. 


SouTH CHINA 


Sept. 27.—The Chinese attacked north of Canton to prevent the Japanese 
taking advantage of the offensive against Changsha, and the Air Force 
reported having raided Canton three times. Several Japanese planes and 
trucks had been destroyed, and barracks damaged. 

Fighting occurred on the Sunwui front, along the line near Hong Kong, 
and at Chaochow, near Swatow. 

Sept. 28.—The Japanese claimed to have cut the Canton—Hankow rail- 
way, and to be surrounding some 500,000 Chinese troops in the moun- 
tainous area in north Hunan. 

FOREIGN INTERESTS 

Sept. 28.—Arrangements were made for a joint Anglo- Japanese search 
of the British Concession at Tientsin, and raids were carried out against 
anti- Japanese elements. 

Oct. 2.—It was learnt that the British Government had decided to 
withdraw several of the Naval gunboats on patrol on the Yangtze for 
employment elsewhere. 


CYPRUS 

Sept. 22.—Large numbers of men were reported to be offering them- 
selves for enlistment in the British Army, and the number of recruits was 
described as likely far to exceed the demand. 


DENMARK 

Sept. 19.—The Copenhagen Tidenstegn stated that there was no foun- 
dation for the German allegation that Britain would prevent neutral 
countries from carrying on their normal trade relations with belligerent 
States. Such action would be contrary to British declarations to Scandi- 
navian countries. 

A conference of the Premiers and Foreign Ministers of Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, and Sweden was held in Copenhagen, and issued a communique 
stating that the Ministers had confirmed once again ‘‘ The steadfast will of 
their countries to carry on a strictly equitable policy of neutrality” in their 
relations with the belligerents. They were determined to pursue this policy 
in close collaboration with each other. 
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They were also determined to uphold their right to continue their tra- 
ditional commercial relations with all States, including the belligerents. 
They were convinced that it was in the interest not only of the Northern 
per ples but of all nations that throughout the war there should remain a 
group of States which might facilitate that reconciliation of the belligerent 
nations which the future must bring. 

Sept. 21.—The Government asked Parliament for additional grants of 20 
million kronor for the Army and Navy, and 5 millions for civil air defence. 

Sept. 22.—The Lower Chamber approved the grants. 

Sept. 27.—A steamer on the Copenhagen—Aalborg passenger service was 
stopped in the Kattegat by a German torpedo boat and all her papers 
thoroughly examined. 

Sept. 30.—Seizure of 4 steamers by German warships (see Germany). 

The steamer Vendia was sunk by a submarine off the Scaw, 11 of the 
crew being drowned. She was on her way to England to load coal. 

The Minister in Berlin was instructed to apply to the Reich Govern- 
ment for the release of the 4 vessels as soon as possible. 

Oct. 1—The German Government replied that the case would be 
examined. 

Politiken (the Government organ) declared that ‘“‘Denmark’s right as 
an absolutely neutral country to maintain her normal import and export 
trade is unquestionable. The ships were loaded with foodstuffs for ordinary 
use in Great Britain such as Denmark for generations has sent to her 
butter, eggs, and bacon. Neither in Germany nor England are foodstuffs 
unconditional contraband, but only conditional in so far as they are in- 
tended for the armed forces or Governments of the belligerents.”’ 

It cited the protocol to the non-aggression pact with Germany concluded 


on May 31, which stated that it would not be regarded as giving a third 
Power at war with Germany inadmissible support when normal trade 
and transit was maintained between Denmark, as a non-belligerent, and this 
third Power. 


ESTONIA 


Sept. 20.—The Government stated that the Tass Agency report that 
Polish submarines were sheltering in Baltic ports was without foundation 
as far as Estonia was concerned. 

The Orzel was dismantled before she escaped from Tallinn. 

Sept. 22.—The Foreign Minister left for Moscow on the invitation of the 
Soviet Government. 

Sept. 24.—The Prime Minister, speaking at the opening of Air Defence 
Week, urged the people not to offend the citizens of other States, but to 
regard with friendship all States willing to respect the neutrality which 
was Estonia’s firm and strictly fixed policy. 

He declared that the trade agreement with Russia reflected mutual 
confidence. 

General Laidoner broadcast a speech emphasizing that a well-organized 
State could not easily be conquered. 

Sept. 25.—M. Selter arrived back from Moscow. 

Sept. 28.—Soviet aeroplanes were reported to have been seen over 
Tallinn. 

The reported torpedoing of the Russian steamer Metallist was described 
in semi-official circles as unconvincing. 
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Sept. 29.—Signature of Pact of Mutual Assistance with Russia. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

Oct. 2.—The President ratified the Pact with the U.S.S.R. A Soviet 
technical Commission arrived in Tallinn, composed largely of Service 
officers, and began the fixing of the boundaries of the Soviet naval bases 
and airports on Estonian territory. 


FINLAND 

Sept. 19.—It was learnt that two steamers had been stopped by German 
warships off the Norwegian coast and been taken to Hamburg. Both were 
bound for Hull with paper, cellulose, and plywood. 

A number of reservists were called up. 

Sept. 22.—The steamers Mariti-Ragnar and Walma were sunk by a 
German submarine off the coast of Norway. They carried cargoes of 
cellulose for England, which was not listed as contraband. 

A protest was made to the German Government. 

Sept. 26.—A meeting of export organizations decided to continue the 
export for the time being of both timber and cellulose to the United 
Kingdom. 

Sept. 30.—New German contraband list, including nearly all Finnish 
exports. (See Germany.) 

Oct. 1.—Two Finnish steamers, one bound for Belgium and the other for 
South America, were seized by German warships and taken to a German 
port. 


FRANCE 
Sept. 20.—M. Daladier gave the Cabinet an exposé of the military and 


diplomatic situation, which was adopted unanimously, and the Cabinet 
“rendered homage to Polish heroism, which will receive just reparation 
after the common victory”. 

The Cabinet also approved the military, economic, and financial measures 
for pursuing the conduct of the war until final victory, and in this con- 


nexion reaffirmed the solidarity of France and Great Britain, “which is 
growing stronger every day”’. 

M. Daladier received Mr. Hore-Belisha and Lord Hankey. 

A semi-official statement issued in Paris on Hitler’s speech declared that 
“on the morrow of successes which he is noisily exploiting Chancellor 
Hitler has just uttered a mournful apologia, intended, as he said himself, 
for home consumption’”’. He had felt the need for excusing himself before 
the German people for the frightful catastrophe into which he had dragged 
them, and it went on: 

“With increased banality and vulgarity he put on the usual German 
propaganda record. Nothing was missing—neither lies about Polish 
aggression and cruelty, nor the usual phrases about the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, nor the traditional attempt to dissociate France and Britain, nor 
attempts to intimidate, nor the customary insults to the opponent, nor the 
trampling down of the victim. 

“As in all Hitler’s speeches, lies abound in his pleading. The Fiihrer 
attributed the war to the British guarantee to Poland. He wishes to hide 
from his own people the fact that this guarantee was a direct consequence 
of the breaking of his own word. Danzig was only a pretext. In reality 
Hitler wanted to destroy Poland—a destruction which would itself have 
been only another stage towards the domination of Europe.” 
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After pointing out that he had waxed indignant over the alleged ill 
treatment of the German minority, the statement remarked that Hitler 
said nothing of the ‘abominable atrocities” of which the civil population 
of Poland had been a victim and against which President Roosevelt pro- 
tested. 

As to Hitler’s statement that peace would have been saved if Poland 
had accepted his proposals, the reply declared: “Unfortunately for 
Hitler’s thesis, Poland never knew of these proposals. In any case, Hitler 
admits that on August 23 he had agreed with Stalin to settle the fate of 
Poland. How then could his proposals of August 31 have been sincere ?”’ 

While Hitler blamed the Polish mobilization for causing the conflict, 
the Italian newspaper Gazetta del Popolo attributed the reverse of the 
Polish Army to the fact that its mobilization was not completed owing to 
Germany’s lightning offensive. 

“Finally,” it stated, “Hitler pretends to be astonished that France 
and Britain should make war on the German people. France and Britain 
will not, in fact, allow Hitler’s dictatorship to condemn the world to 
slavery, to the ruin of all moral values, and to the destruction of liberty.” 

Sept. 21.—M. Daladier, in a broadcast, reaffirmed the determination of 
France to fight until the final defeat of Hitlerism, and proclaimed his and 
the country’s confidence in Great Britain. 

He enumerated Hitler’s breaches of faith since 1933, and said that when 
his occupation of Poland was complete he would no doubt declare that 
that was his last territorial claim. But every one knew that later he would 
proceed to make the same sort of demands on France as he had on Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. 

Germany had tried to bribe the people of Alsace-Lorraine into a revolu- 
tionary movement in order to separate provinces from one another ; but 
Hitler had better not try to repeat his attempt to find people who would 
betray France. 

The war was Hitler’s war, and ‘“‘German propaganda against Britain does 
not convince us. We know by experience Britain’s good faith. . . . Hun- 
dreds of millions of people of the British Empire are working for the com- 
mon cause, and no Frenchman will ever believe the lies that Dr. Goebbels 
or his successors are trying to disseminate. . . . Show your contempt for 
this propaganda by simply ignoring it.”’ 

In conclusion, he denounced ‘‘those who to-day declare themselves satis- 
fied and peaceful when they are covered with blood’’, and then gave a 
list of Hitler’s lies and betrayals. 

Sept. 22.—The Commissioner-General for Information, in a broadcast, 
said that Hitler’s army was now embarking on a campaign in which 
they no longer commanded the situation. ‘If Brauchitsch’’, he said, ‘‘ were 
to make an honest report to his Fiihrer he would reveal that the Army 
has now lost 150,000 men dead or seriously wounded, including an over- 
whelming number of young men, 400 to 600 planes, and between 600 and 
700 pilots. 

“In the economic war Germany’s exports have decreased by 50 percent. 
since Sept. 1 and her internal trade by 45 per cent. For the gain of Poland 
she has lost the Saar, a territory which produces twice the mineral wealth 
that Poland does. . . . The German soldier and worker in industry of 
national importance is receiving 30 per cent. less food than workers in 
other countries.” 

All the Parliamentary groups except the Communists appointed a small 
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delegation to call on the Prime Minister to ask for action against Com- 
munist subversiveness amongst workers and in the Army. 

Sept. 24.—A semi-official statement was issued regarding Signor Musso- 
lini’s speech, reading: 

“The action of the head of the Italian Government with a view to 
maintaining peace, such as his move of Sept. 1, has been highly appreciated 
by the French Government. The reply the latter made to the Italian 
Note was evidence of this appreciation. 

‘“The German aggression against Poland, the state of war between the 
Reich and France and Britain provoked by this aggression, the putting 
into execution of a military plan minutely prepared beforehand, the 
partition of Poland, and in general the multiple events which have taken 
place since the Italian initiative have overthrown the international con- 
ditions of Europe. 

“The French Government, like the British Government, has already 
made known its position with the greatest clarity. The statements of 
M. Daladier, like those of Mr. Chamberlain, have defined once and for al] 
this position of the Allied Powers, taken in conformity with their agree- 
ments with Poland.” 

Sept. 25.—Prince Starhemberg was understood to have applied to the 
Government for permission to form an Austrian Legion in France. (He 
was residing on the Riviera.) 

Sept. 26.—A Presidential decree was signed dissolving the Communist 
Party and any groups attached to it, and forbidding the publication and 
circulation of all writings tending to create propaganda for the Third 
International. 

Another decree made applicable to the British Empire and Poland the 
laws for the repression of offences against the external safety of the State. 

Sept. 27.—The Admiralty announced that war contraband seized up to 
Sept. 25 totalled over 100,000 tons, including 24,000 tons of liquid fuel. 

Sept. 28.—The Havas Agency issued a statement replying to the Nazi 
charges, in the White Book, that Britain had refused Italian mediation for 
peace. This stated that the French Government, with other interested 
Governments, was approached on two occasions by the Italian Govern- 
ment with a plan for a conference to settle the dispute between Germany 
and Poland—the first on Aug. 31 and the second on Sept. 2. 

On Aug. 31 the French Government, in agreement with the British 
Government, decided to give a positive reply. On Sept. 2 the German 
troops had been in Polish territory for 36 hours, and, the aggression by 
the Reich being undeniable, such a conference could only be envisaged if 
the Germans withdrew from the invaded territory, and this view was 
immediately conveyed to the Italian Government. 

A Havas dispatch sent on the night of Sept. 1-2, and published by the 
German Government, referring to the first of the proposals, stated that 
the French Government had been acquainted “ yesterday”’—Aug. 31- 
with the démarche of the Italian Government, and that it had given a 
positive reply. 

In the text of the German White Book the word “ yesterday” was sup- 
pressed to give the impression that the French reply related to the second 
Italian démarche of Sept. 2. 

In addition, the Havas dispatch was made to appear as being dated in 
the middle of the day of Sept. 2, whereas it was drawn up on the night of 
Sept. 1 and distributed at 15 minutes after midnight. 
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‘ This falsification of the facts, designed to deceive German and foreign 
opinion on the date, objective, and import of the French reply, pretends 
that even before the entry of German troops into Poland France was un- 
conditionally favourable to the plan for a conference, while England had 
refused it.”’ 

The Havas statement concluded by recalling that Goebbels himself said 
at the Nuremberg Conference in 1934 that propaganda which employs lies 
proves that it is only fighting for an evil cause. 

Paris Sotr published a signed article by Mr. Knickerbocker, the Ameri- 
can correspondent, giving full particulars of large investments made 
abroad, through a number of intermediaries, by Dr. Goebbels, Herr von 
Ribbentrop, Herr Hess, Field-Marshal Géring, Herr Himmler, and Dr. 
Ley. The names of their agents were given. 

Sept. 29.—A semi-official statement was issued emphasizing that “after 
protesting with so much violence against the Versailles Treaty and the 
so-called violations of the rights of peoples, Germany now regards the 
destruction of the Polish nation as the basis of lasting peace. How can 
one maintain that this destruction of Poland can bring about the disap- 
pearance of all grounds for conflict in the east of Europe? What future 
does it hold out to other nations ?”’ 

The partition of Poland was only one of the problems raised. The 
conflict was fundamentally due to Germany’s drive for the domination of 
Europe. After the annexation of Austria and Czechoslovakia, against 
which Russia so violently protested, came the partition of Poland. France 
and Britain had entered the war to prevent German hegemony. They 
were struggling for their security and “for the security of all civilized 
States, who will be menaced sooner or later by Germany’s will for domi- 
nation.” 

Sept. 30.—A new Polish Government was formed in Paris, with M. Racz- 
kiewicz as President, and General Sikorski as Prime Minister. 

Other Ministers were M. Stronski, Vice-Premier ; M. Zalewski, Foreign 
Minister ; and Colonel Koc, Minister of Finance. 

Oct. 1.—M. Blum, writing in Populaire, pointed out that Germany’s 
“peace offer’’ amounted to an ultimatum with acceptance of the annihila- 
tion of Poland or of continued war as the only alternative. In formulating 
it Hitler could have had only one aim—to divide French opinion, and 
separate France from England, whose refusal had already been recorded 
in advance by Mr. Chamberlain. His calculation was vain. 

Oct. 2.—The official returns showed that over 24 million people had been 
evacuated from Paris. 


GERMANY 


Sept. 19.—Herr Hitler made a triumphant entry into Danzig, where he 
was received by Herr Forster. He made a long speech in which he out- 
lined the developments leading to the outbreak of war. (See special Note.) 

The weekly paper Deutsche Zukunft published an article by General von 
Metzsch, who said that, in Poland, the Germans had as yet only made a 
beginning. A great deal of cleaning-up, investigation, and severity would 
still have to be done before the relations between Germany and Poland 
were satisfactory to the Reich. 

The “German Freedom Station’’ again broadcast an address in which 
the announcer stated that over 1,000 members of the Nazi Party and 60 
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sub-leaders had been executed for sabotage and anti-war activities, He 
appealed to Austrian Catholics to defend their faith against the Nazi 
régime and help in the fight for a free Austria. 

Later the station broadcast a “reply to Hitler’s speech”’, describing it 
as one continuous lie, and quoted the saying that a speech by him was 
worse than a bad harvest. 

The announcer pointed out that Britain and France had large resources, 
whereas Germany had spent all her reserves in advance. Hitler could not 
win a war solely with the blood of 80 million Germans, and he had no 
other resources. 

The official Press Bureau, in a statement about the bombing of civilians, 
declared that the active resistance of Polish civilians was the cause of the 
Fihrer’s decision to break his previous assurances. It maintained that it 
was Mr. Churchill who was waging war against the civilians of Europe. 

As to the Athenia the statement suggested that its sinking was due either 
to a British submarine or to sabotage by people on board. It mentioned 
in passing that “‘all the passengers were rescued without difficulty ”’. 

Reports were current that Dr. Goebbels was under arrest. 

It was stated semi-officially that a number of officers of the Army had 
left for Moscow to take part in ‘“‘conferences on special subjects”. 

The official wireless reports stated that a seditious organization had been 
discovered at Bratislava, most of whose members were Jews. 

Sept. 20.—Herr Hitler received General Terauchi and other Japanese 
officers. 

The D.A.Z., commenting on the British analysis of Hitler’s speech, said 
that London was unable to give an answer to his statement of the war- 
guilt of the British Cabinet, and had made no reply to his statement that 
the British General Staff misinformed Poland concerning the powers of 
resistance and offensive of the German Army. 

Britain, also, did not strengthen her moral position by trying to play 
off Germany against the U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 21.—The wireless stations broadcast a statement that “immedi- 
ately after the murder of M. Calinescu the whole population of Rumania 
felt convinced that it was an act of British villainy. Only Great Britain 
was interested in the bloody crime’’, and a later bulletin said it appeared 
to be “the work of certain Polish elements and British agents, co-operating 
with the aim of compromising the good relations between Germany and 
Rumania, and getting rid of that Rumanian statesman who had refused to 
take part in their game”’. 

The D.A.Z. published what it described as documentary proof that the 
Athenia had been sunk by the orders of Mr. Churchill. The document was 
a notice from the White Star Co. asking that no further passenger bookings 
should be taken for the Athenia, Aurania, Andania, and Ascania, and 
requesting suggestions for the transfer of passengers in view of possible 
alterations in sailing times. 

“The transfer of passengers’’, it stated, ““was to make sure that no 
German witnesses were on board and as many Americans as possible.” 

The wireless service announced that Dr. Goebbeis had received the 
foreign press and denied a number of allegations and reports, among them 
an American press report that he and other Nazi leaders had deposited 
large sums abroad. 

Sept. 22.—The Deutsche Dienst announced stricter rationing measures, 
explaining that ‘‘to equip us for a war of any possible duration our Govern- 
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ment has taken steps to safeguard the just distribution of food from the 
very start”. 

Issue of joint German-Soviet communiqué in Moscow re demarcation of 
zones in Poland occupied by the German and Russian Armies. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

The Ministry for Economic Affairs announced that foreign exchange 
permits for payment of imports of Turkish goods under the clearing agree- 
ment would in future be granted only if the goods were imported into 
Germany before Aug. 31. 

Many articles appeared in the press representing that M. Calinescu, as 
one of the principal supporters of the Rumanian policy of neutrality and 
economic collaboration with Germany, had always been a thorn in the side 
of Great Britain ; that during the past week Cernauti had become a centre 
of British Secret Service activities, aimed at bringing Rumania into the 
war ; that Col. Beck, with British support, had threatened M. Calinescu in 
order to persuade him to abandon neutrality ; and that the British finally 
decided that the only way to gain their end was to remove him. 

Wireless bulletins included similar allegations. 

It was announced that the harvest amounted to the record total of 274 
million tons, sufficient for the whole of 1940, with some margin. 

The death occurred in action before Warsaw of General Baron von 
Fritsch, the former C.-in-C. of the Army. 

Sept. 23.—Reports from Danish sources stated that a large political 
(S.S. and Gestapo) and military staff was being employed to deal with 
sabotage and anti-Nazi plots in various parts of Greater Germany. 

Sept. 24.—The Borsen Zeitung declared that Britain ‘destroyed peace’. 
For 2 years she had prepared war against Germany. Chamberlain urged 
the Poles into the war but, cold and unscrupulous, he dropped them as 
soon as the desired European catastrophe had come. 

The D.A.Z. said that Britain was waging war against Germany’s women 
and children. While other nations had to give their blood British strategists 
stayed at home organizing economic warfare. “‘ But we are prepared,” it 
added ; “‘ remember Hitler’s words at Danzig. Hitler means what he says.”’ 

Broadcasts in English emphasized that the frontiers of Poland, “fixed 
in complete agreement before the Russians crossed the Polish frontier”’, 
were not final. 

Many bulletins contained statements that it was certain the British 
blockade would fail, and that much anxiety was being felt in France at the 
“lightning-like German advance in Poland”. The French people had 
wondered if some hitherto unused weapon had been employed, and the 
announcer added: ‘‘Our friends across the Western border might not be 
wrong.” 

The News Agency announced that ratifications were exchanged in Berlin 
of the Non-Aggression Pact with the U.S.S.R. 

The confiscation began of all wireless sets owned by Jews in Germany. 

Sept. 25.—Rationing came into operation for nearly all foods and the 
principal articles of consumption, except potatoes, fresh fruit, vegetables, 
fish, onions, and skimmed milk. Some of these last were stated, however, 
to be very scarce. 

The Government published a White Book, giving an account of events 
during the last days before the war. It was prefaced by a summary giving 
the “picture” which the documents included illustrated. 

The News Agency announced that suggestions that Germany was 
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planning an advance through Belgium and an invasion of Holland, to estab- 
lish air bases there, were a flagrant falsification of her intentions. It added: 
“The obstinacy of Britain and France in assiduously attempting to initiate 
a discussion on the neutrality of Holland and Belgium by such imputations 
is bound to give rise to a widespread suspicion that intentions of such kind 
in regard to the neutrality of Holland and Belgium exist in the enemy's 
camp, and that a pretext is merely being sought to carry them out.” ~ 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter, referring to the ratification of the Soviet 
Pact, said, ‘‘never will Germany and Russia slaughter each other for the 
sake of Britain. . . . This agreement, which settles for all time the relations 
between the two biggest European peoples, is of fundamental historical 
significance.” 

Germany and Russia had co-operated energetically for the sake of “a 
new efficient order in that area which nature and history have allotted to 
them, and also to end Poland’s continual menace to peace in Eastern 
Europe. Their relations are based on parallel interests. . . .”’ 

Sept. 26.—The News Agency announced that not a single bomb had 
been dropped on the Zeppelin base at Friedrichshafen on the night of 
Sept. 24-5. 

Reports were current, through Swiss channels, that a Zeppelin had been 
destroyed by sabotage during the first week of the war. 

The News Agency stated that the sinking of the Swedish and Finnish 
ships was justified, because both timber and cellulose were used in the 
manufacture of explosives. 

The Swedish Minister protested to the Foreign Office against the sinking 
of the 2 Swedish vessels by submarines. 

Some 500,000 Polish prisoners were reported to be employed in industry 
and agriculture in different parts of the country. 

Herr Hitler received the new Turkish Ambassador in Berlin. 

Sept. 27.—Herr von Ribbentrop left by air for Moscow, with State 
Secretary Gaus and the Soviet Ambassador. 

The News Agency, in an admission that it was a German plane which 
fired on the Dutch air liner, stated that the latter bore a likeness to a 
known type of enemy war plane and could not be identified as a neutral 
machine by distinctive markings visible from a distance. Weather con- 
ditions were bad and, moreover, the liner apparently tried to escape into the 
clouds. The German crew could not, therefore, be blamed for the firing. 

Dutch comment. (See The Netherlands.) 

It was learnt that a new export credit bank had been set up in Berlin, 
and that all export subsidies had been increased. 

The Freedom Station broadcast asked whether it was true that the 
number of people arrested in the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia had 
risen to 40,000; also, why had von Ribbentrop to go to Moscow before a 
Soviet statesman returned his first visit. 

It also declared that the war had made Krupp the richest man in 
Germany. 

Sept. 28.—The Chief of the Foreign Press Department of the Propa- 
ganda Ministry told representatives of the foreign press that he would 
pay the expenses of any one who could establish the falsehood of the 
statements made by Mr. Knickerbocker re the foreign investments of the 
Nazi leaders. f 

Sept. 29.—Signature of Treaty with the Soviet Government partitioning 
Poland. (See U.S.S.R. and Special Note.) 
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Sept. 30.—The Government issued a new list of unconditional contra- 
band, including mining timber, sawn timber, pulp wood, sleepers, spars, 
boards of all kinds, and other wood products. 

Torpedo boats stopped in the North Sea and took to a German port 
; Danish steamers carrying agricultural products to the United Kingdom 
and one carrying timber from Sweden to Holland. 

The wireless stations broadcast a statement that “several German 
submarines have been attacked by British merchant ships in the past few 
days. Hitherto German submarines have observed international law by 
always warning merchant ships before attacking them. Now, however, 
Germany will have to retaliate by regarding every vessel of the British 


Protest from the Swedish Government against torpedoing of the Nyland. 
{See Sweden.) 

Oct. 1.—Count Ciano arrived in Berlin and had a long interview with 
Herr Hitler. 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that “the decision now lies with the 
others as to whether they want to join the peace front or continue the war. 
After the Great War the policy of the Western Powers, including Britain, 
was linked with the desire to hold Germany down, and push Russia farther 
back to the East... . This period has now come to an end. The settlement 
achieved in Moscow proves that Germany does not cherish the plans of 
hegemony which have been attributed to her... .”’ 

The release was reported of Herr Thalmann, who had been in custody 
since March, 1933, and of several other Communists. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter declared that the whole world was waiting 
for the word of peace from London. “At last, after 25 years bitter 
struggle,”’ Paris and London, it said, ought to “‘throw open the doors of 
peace and set free the forces of the world for peaceful progress. ”’ 

Herr Hess broadcast a harvest thanksgiving speech in which he de- 
clared that the casualties in Poland had been small compared with the 
German success. It was an army of millions that England had intended 
should fall on Germany, and this army had been destroyed with but little 
sacrifice. 

England would never starve out the German people. Perhaps she still 
doubted whether it would be possible for Germany to exploit the riches 
of Russia. England had not believed many things; she had not believed 
that National-Socialism could make Germany prosperous again, that she 
could rearm as she had done. To-day she must believe it. 

Oct. 2.—Count Ciano left Berlin, after prolonged discussions with Herr 
Hitler and the Foreign Minister. 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that after the conclusion of the 
Agreement of Sept. 29 with Russia it was natural that a friendly country 
like Italy should be informed in detail about its meaning and its scope. 
This was not only in the spirit of the Axis, “which specifically provides for 
reciprocal consultation. It is a condition of German policy to remain in 
the closest touch with our Italian friends.”’ 

Reference was made to the success of the German-Italian policy in the 
Balkans, where ‘recent efforts to bring the Balkan States once again into 
the whirlpool of war may be considered to have broken down”’. Italy, 
together with Spain, was endeavouring to protect her living-space in the 
Mediterranean, ‘‘conscious of the role to which the great Fascist State is 
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now entitled in the Concert of Powers”’. 
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GIBRALTAR 


Sept. 28.—The Governor received an official visit from General Moreno, 
the Governor of Algeciras, and entertained him at a reception at which 
toasts of the King and the Head of the Spanish State were honoured. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 19.—The Ministry of Information, in a statement ve German 
allegations that the British Government had sent an “ultimatum” to 
neutral Governments which had protested against the contraband control 
system, said that the truth was that the British Government had announced 
during the first days of the war that they would do all in their power to 
facilitate bona-fide neutral trade, and that to this end they had informed 
neutral Governments that they would at all times be ready to consider 
any suggestions put forward by the latter. 

This initiative had since led to the opening of discussions with a number 
of neutral Governments with the object of reducing to a minimum the 
dislocation inevitably caused by war conditions. These discussions were 
proceeding in the most friendly manner, and the British Government 
would continue to make every effort to take account of the trading needs 
of neutral countries. 

The German allegations had been categorically denied by the Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish Governments. 

The Belgian Press reproduced a bulletin issued by the Deutsche Nach- 
richten Biiro, which the Ministry of Information pointed out contained a 
direct threat to the neutral States to force them to conform to Germany's 
own ideas of neutral conduct. 

If, added the Ministry, the British Government’s attitude towards the 
question of trade with neutrals had produced this violent reaction in 
Germany it was clearly because she notoriously depended, to a large 
extent, on the Scandinavian States for war materials and wished to force 
them to continue to supply her with these, though in international law no 
neutral State was under any obligation to supply anything to belligerents 
unless she felt so disposed. 

Such threats were the more remarkable in view of the German Govern- 
ment’s declared intention to impose a contraband control of their own on 
neutral shipping. 

A message to the City of Warsaw from the people of Britain was broad- 
cast in the Polish news service. This stated that all the world admired 
their courage, and that Poland had, once again, become the standard- 
bearer of liberty in Europe. ‘‘We, your allies’, it said, “intend to con- 
tinue the struggle for the restoration of your liberties.” 

The Czech news service broadcast from London contained a call to the 
Czechs by Dr. BeneS, who declared that the barbarism of Nazi Germany 
showed that the Nazi leaders were fully aware that their régime was 
nearly at an end. The peoples of the whole world were rising, and would 
continue to rise, to “defend with their lives your freedom as well as their 
own”’. Later he said: 

“Do not forget that the tyrannical oppressor, who is in an unfamiliar 
environment, cannot in the end have either the moral strength or the 
material means to meet your united force and your relentless determi- 
nation.”’ 

The retreat from the tyranny of Nazism had ended ; the whole civilized 
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world was rising to remove once and for all this danger. “ Your place, 
Czecho-Slovak citizen, is to-day in the front line,” he went on; “the 
whole world is looking to you . . . throughout the whole country, from the 
last village up to Prague, in every workshop, in every enterprise, wherever 
you are, you must continue to carry on this struggle. . . . The Allied air- 
craft will often appear over your towns and will bring you encouragement 
and assistance. Let us pledge ourselves that . . . we shall each of us stand, 
unshakable and uncompromising, in the daily struggle against the criminal 
régime and against the enemy. . 

Sept. 20.—The Ministry of Information issued a statement announcing 
the outbreak of a revolt in Bohemia and Moravia on Sept. 17 (see Bohemia- 
Moravia). 

It was announced that during the week ended Sept. 16 some 110,000 
tons of goods, of which there was evidence that they were contraband 
consigned to Germany, were intercepted and detained. They included 
25,700 tons of manganese, 20,000 tons of petroleum products, 15,500 tons 
each of iron ore and aluminium ore, 10,000 tons of phosphates, and large 
quantities of pyrites, haematite ore, soya beans, cotton- seed cake, chlorate 
of potash, &c. 

It was stated officially that no neutral ship had been seized since the 
outbreak of war, and no ship would ever be seized which had loaded her 
cargo before war began. As soon as cargoes of contraband had been un- 
loaded the neutral ships carrying them were allowed to proceed on their 
voyage. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s survey of the situation and references to Hitler’s 
speech (see Special Note). 

Sept. 21.—The Minister of Supply gave the House of Commons a 
description of the activities of the Ministry, and, referring to the expansion 
which had taken place in it, said that he had summoned to help it leaders 
in civilian life of industry, commerce, and finance. 

They had decided to have a Supply Council, to include Directors- 
General of Munitions Production, of Explosives, Equipment and Stores, 
Raw Material Control, and Finance. 

There were at the disposal of the supply organization 9,000 firms, and 
6,500 contractors were directly working for the Ministry, spread all over 
the country. The four Royal Ordnance factories at the beginning of the 
defence programme had grown to 28. For the purpose of utilizing the 
small shops area organizations had been set up in 13 regions, each with 
a nucleus staff and an engineer in charge. 

Sept. 22.—The Lord Privy Seal, in a broadcast, appealed to employers 
in trade and industry not to dismiss workers and to reinstate those already 
dismissed. 

The gigantic war programmes were, he said, every day gathering 
momentum, and he was certain that at no distant date there would 
scarcely be an able-bodied man or woman whose services the country 
would not need. 

A meeting of the Supreme War Council held in England was attended 
by M. Daladier, M. Dautry, General Gamelin, and Admiral Darlan, and 
by Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, and Lord Chatfield. 

A communiqué stated that “there was complete agreement on the course 
to be followed to meet the developments which had taken place since 
Sept. 12, and to give effect to the Allied plans. 

“The Council considered the questions of munitions and supplies, and 
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agreement was reached on procedure for co-ordinating and perfecting the 
arrangements to be made by the two Governments.” 

The King sent messages of deep appreciation of their offers of loyalty and 
support to the Sultan of Zanzibar, the Federated Malay States, and Kenya, 

The Government sent a message to the Rumanian Government of sin- 
cere condolence on the great loss Rumania had sustained by the assassi- 
nation of the Premier. 

Sept. 23 Statement issued by the Ministry of Information re contra- 
band and international law. (See Note on page 10.) 

Sept. 24.—An authoritative statement issued in London regarding 
Signor Mussolini’s speech said that the full text had not yet been received. 
Official circles, however, understood and appreciated the sincerity of 
Signor Mussolini’s motives, and the Prime Minister had already expressed 
his appreciation of what he attempted to do, prior to the outbreak of war, 
to reach a solution. It continued: 

The suggestion that by not spreading the conflict further in view of the 
Russian fait accompli Great Britain and France have compromised their 
moral justification for attempting to annul the German fait accompli is 
not understood here. 

The decision of the British people to declare war was indeed the direct 
consequence of the invasion of Poland—but the invasion of Poland was 
itself but a further illustration of the lawlessness in international affairs 
which it is the principal purpose of this country to resist. 

““As the Prime Minister said last week in Parliament: ‘Our general pur- 
pose in this struggle is well known. It is to redeem Europe from the per- 
petual and recurring fear of German aggression and enable the peoples of 
Europe to preserve their independence and their liberties. 

“Whatever, therefore, may be the results of the Russian action in 
Poland, this purpose remains unaffected and will be prosecuted with 
unflinching determination.” 

Sept. 25. The Slovak Consul in London sent to the Foreign Office a 
declaration protesting against the shameful betrayal of Slovakia, and 
declaring that ‘“‘the aims and ideals of Great Britain and France are 
identical with those of my sorely-tried people’. 

The whole of Slovakia was occupied by Nazi armed forces, and the 
voice of the Slovak people had been temporarily silenced by the ruthless 
abrogation of all treaties and agreements. 

It was announced that reconnaissance flights had taken place over 
Western and North-Western Germany during the night, and leaflets 
dropped. No serious opposition was encountered. 

The leaflets pointed out that the British Government were preparing 
for a 3 years’ war, and that British troops were already in France. German 
merchant shipping had been swept from the oceans, and the British Air 
Force, by its flights night after night over German territory, had already 
demonstrated its power. 

The Ministry of Information issued a statement regarding the German 
White Book on “the last phase of the German Polish crisis”. (See Special 
Note.) 

Sept. 26.—It was announced that further flights had been made over 
Germany, and leaflets dropped, and that the number of pamphlets dropped 
since the war began totalled 18 millions. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s review of the war situation in Parliament, and state- 
ment by the First Lord of the Admiralty. (See Special Note.) 
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Sept. 27.—The Ministry of Economic Warfare stated that during the 
week ended Sept. 26 over 70,000 tons of goods for Germany had been 
intercepted and detained as contraband. They included 23,150 tons of 
iron ore, 14,200 tons of petroleum products, 7,200 of manganese, 7,600 of 
oil-seeds, 6,000 of bauxite, 2,600 of fodder, 2,100 of miscellaneous food- 
stuffs, and 1,300 tons of oils and fats. 

Lord Halifax received the Soviet Ambassador, who stated that his 
Government intended to maintain their neutrality in the war, and were 
prepared to open the trade negotiations with Britain which were mooted 
when Mr. Hudson visited Moscow. 

In the House of Lords the Secretary of State for India said it was some- 
what unfortunate that the Congress leaders should have chosen this time 
to reassert their claims. The Governor-General was probably at that 
moment engaged in discussion with the All-India Muslim League, and it 
was his intention to do so with other leaders. One could only hope that 
as a result of free discussion the political leaders in India would co-operate 
with the British Government in a task the aim of which they entirely 
approved. From one end of India to the other there was a growing appre- 
ciation of the necessity of destroying the form of Government which had 
been responsible for bringing on mankind this great calamity. 

Introduction of the War Budget by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
(See Special Note.) 

Sept. 28.—The Bank Rate was reduced from 4 to 3 per cent. 

Oct. 1.—A Royal Proclamation announced that all male British subjects 
who had reached the age of 20 but not 22 were liable to be called up for 
service. It was understood that some 140,000 men would be called up 
during October and the first part of November. 

The Admiralty issued a statement to all merchant shipping, quoting 
the German broadcast of the previous day announcing retaliation by 
submarines for attacks by British merchantmen and continuing: “‘ While 
the above is, of course, entirely untrue, it may indicate an immediate 
change of policy in German submarine warfare and you should be prepared 
to meet it.” 

Oct. 2.—Lord Halifax received Dr. Burckhardt, the former League High 
Commissioner in Danzig. 


GREECE 


Sept. 20.—An official statement announced that the Greek and Italian 
Governments, “considering it opportune during the present situation . . . 
to review attentively the present position of relations between the two 
countries, have ascertained with pleasure that these continue to be can- 
didly cordial and inspired by a spirit of mutual confidence. 

‘A tangible proof of these sentiments is afforded by the Italian Govern- 
ment’s decision to withdraw the military forces from the Albanian frontier, 
while Greece, for her part, adopts similar measures.”’ 

Sept. 23.—The Government transmitted to the Bulgarian Government 
a message expressing their lively satisfaction at the Bulgarian declaration 
of neutrality, which would contribute to the maintenance of Balkan peace. 


HUNGARY 


Sept. 18.—Large numbers of Polish refugees entered the country, and 
were admitted by the authorities. Three Polish regiments were disarmed 
and interned. 
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Sept. 20.—Some 15,000 Poles were reported to have entered the 
country during the day. The Governor of Lwow committed suicide at 
Munkacs. 

Sept. 21.—About 50,000 Polish soldiers, women, and children were stated 
to have arrived at Uszok, in the extreme north-west corner of the former 
Ruthenia. 

Sept. 24.—The opinion was expressed in Budapest that the price Hitler 
had paid for Russian support meant disaster ahead for German interests 
in south-east Europe. With one stroke of the pen von Ribbentrop had 
sacrificed most of Germany’s influence in the Balkans, and erased all her 
efforts to make that region part of her “‘living-space”’. 

Sept. 27.—The Government began the reorganization of the Labour 
exchanges, to speed up the arming of the new Army. Proclamations were 
issued ordering metal workers and mechanics not already engaged in 
armaments manufacture to register with the Ministry of Industry. 

Thousands of Polish soldiers continued to arrive from Galicia and 
Rumania. They were not placed in camps, but distributed among farms 
and houses. 

Sept. 28.—It was announced that Hungarian officers and officers of 
Russian patrols were engaged in the demarcation of the frontier with 
Russia as far west as the Verecke Pass near the frontier of Slovakia. 

Oct. 2.—The head of the German Economic Mission left Budapest, 
having, it was understood, negotiated a new trade agreement providing for 
increased exports to Germany of fats and oil-bearing plants. 


INDIA 
Sept. 19.—The All-India Moslem League passed a resolution expressing 


the fullest sympathy with Britain, France, and Poland, but declaring that 
there was urgent need to satisfy Moslem grievances, particularly in regard 
to the federal scheme, the postponement of which was welcomed. 

The Government issued orders prohibiting male European British sub- 
jects between 16 and 50 from leaving India without permission. 

Sept. 21.—It was announced that 141 members of the princely orders 
had offered their services to the King Emperor. Several Princes offered to 
place troops at the disposal of the British Government, and others made 
large gifts of money. 

Sept. 26.—The number of Germans interned in India was stated to be 
850, out of a total of 1,500 enemy aliens in the country. 

Sept. 28.—The number of Princes offering their services and gifts to the 
British Government reached a total of 220. 

Sept. 29.—The Aga Khan, in a message to his followers throughout the 
world, declared it was their duty to co-operate with heart and soul for the 
success of the King-Emperor. Such a co-operation would be also the best 
service to Islam. 

Nationalist circles were very critical of Lord Zetland’s statement in the 
House of Lords regarding the war policy of Congress. Mr. Gandhi issued 
a statement in which he maintained that the Congress was “‘an all-inclusive 
body”, having represented, for over 50 years, the vast masses of India 
irrespective of class or creed. 

Congress had done nothing strange or less than honourable in asking 
for a declaration of British intentions. Only a free India’s help was of 
value. 
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IRAQ 

Sept. 26.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast on the war, said that 
Iraq was bound only by the British alliance, the mutual-assistance treaties 
with Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, and the non-aggression pact with 
Afghanistan, Iran, and Turkey. 

Iraq’s undertaking to fulfil her obligations to Britain was a tribute to 
the correctness of British policy in Iraq. He recommended other Arab 
countries to follow Iraq’s policy, and condemned Aryanism and those who 
considered the Semitic races, including the Arabs, to be inferior people. 


ITALY 


Sept. 20.—Withdrawal of forces in Albania from Greek frontier, and 
statement by Greek Government. (See Greece.) 

The press described Hitler’s speech as moderate, calm, and persuasive. 
Signor Gayda declared that the continuance of the war on the Western 
Front was repugnant to all those who had humanity and civilization at 
heart. The legitimate interests of France and Britain were not threatened. 

The satisfaction of the proclaimed objectives of Germany and Russia 
would, he said, leave a Poland of 20 million true Poles. This authentic 
Poland might still be saved on 3 conditions: that she resigned herself to 
natural and historical realities ; limited her aspirations within boundaries 
fixed by geography and ethnical entity ; and abandoned the fatal line of 
policy which had led to her undoing. 

Sept. 23.—Signor Mussolini, speaking at Bologna, said ‘“‘the Polish 
question has been liquidated. Europe has not really entered the war. The 
armies have not met. The clash may be avoided by realizing that it is a 
vain illusion to attempt to maintain or reconstruct that which history and 
the natural dynamism of peoples have already condemned.” He went on: 

“Certainly the Governments of London and Paris are wise in not yet 
having spread the conflict farther in view of the Russian fait accompli. But 
it follows that they have compromised their moral justification for 
attempting to annul the German fait accompli. 

‘A situation like the present is full of unknown threats, and the spon- 
taneous cry among the masses of authentic Italian peoples is: ‘ Prepare in 
the military field in order to be ready for every eventuality ; support every 
possible attempt for peace ; work in watchful silence.’”’ 

Signor Mussolini also reiterated the declaration of Sept. 1 as to their 
decision ‘“‘not to take any initiative in military operations’’, saying that 
there was no reason to change it. ‘‘The decision meets the national 
interests,’’ he declared ; ‘‘it meets the political accords and treaties and the 
desire of all peoples, including the German, which is at least to localize the 
conflict.” 

In an allusion to rumours alleged to have been spread about Italy, and 
in particular about himself, he said his orders were to clear up the dark 
recesses still harbouring the remnants of Freemasonry, Jewry, and Xeno- 
phile anti-Fascists who must be prevented from injuring the physical and 
moral health of the Italian people. The Italian people knew better than 
to speak to the man at the wheel during a storm. 

Sept. 25.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, stressed the difficulties facing the 
Allies, and suggested it was unwise of them to reject the peace possibilities. 

Sept. 28.—The Giornale d’ Italia stated that the engagement in the North 
Sea demonstrated that a naval force could not operate safely in restricted 
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areas like that sea. German aviation might be able to lessen the dispropor- 
tion between the British and German Fleets until conditions were created 
in which Germany was able to take the naval initiative on the grand scale. 

Sept. 30.—The Cabinet approved new taxation, including a general tax 
of half per cent. on all forms of property and capital over 10,000 lire, and 
a tax of 2 per cent. on general receipts resulting from all forms of business, 
including retail sales and the letting of buildings or land. 

Bank deposits were excluded, as were also most categories of wages and 
limited company dividends. (The estimated deficit in the 1939-40 Budget 
was 4,750 million lire.) 

Count Ciano left for Berlin on the invitation of the Reich Government. 

Oct. 2.—German flattery of Italy on Count Ciano’s departure from 
Berlin. (See Germany.) 


JAPAN 


Sept. 18.—The Kokumin Shimbun, in a message to the U.S.A., said that 
the Pacific Ocean would be turned into a theatre of war ‘‘ unless the United 
States amends its attitude to Japan”’. 

It complained that the U.S.A. was “‘obsessed with the idea that Japan is 
the aggressor in the Far East, so that she has had a distorted picture of 
Japan’s actions’’. It went on: 

“The United States now poses as the guardian of the old order in East 
Asia, since the British retreat from the Far East. She is now reported to 
be planning economic pressure against Japan by placing an embargo on 
goods and suspending the purchases of gold, while she maintains a large 
fleet in the Pacific, with an aircraft-carrier sent to Manila.”’ 

It was easily imaginable that a war crisis would arise if the U.S.A. per- 
sisted in opposing Japan. 

Sept. 19.—The Naval authorities were understood to have informed the 
British Embassy that the arming of German ships in Japanese ports would 
not be permitted, as it would constitute an infringement of Japanese 
neutrality. 

Sept. 20.—The Foreign Office spokesman said, ‘‘We want peace in East 
Asia, and do not want to become involved in the European war.”’ 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun stated that it had got the impression that the 
U.S.A. would eventually be drawn into the war on the side of Britain. At 
present the United States had “assumed the responsibility of watching the 
interests of the democracies in the Far East, as was shown by a recent 
transfer of an aircraft-carrier to Manila, the dispatch of 15 heavy bombers 
there, the decision to replace 15 old submarines with a like number of new 
ones in Asiatic waters, the decision to broaden the Panama Canal, and to 
start work at once on the construction of air bases at Alaska, Midway 
Island, and Johnston Island”’. 

Statement by Japanese Ambassador in Washington re the truce with 
Russia. (See U.S.A.) 

Sept. 22.—The Japanese Minister at Large in Occupied China stated that 
the armistice with Russia made no difference to the fundamental relations 
between Japan and Russia, and, in particular, the provision that Inner 
Mongolia must be a special anti-Communist area, garrisoned by Japanese, 
remained unchanged by the agreement. 

Sept. 23.—Admiral Nomura was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
(He had formerly been Naval attaché in Washington.) 
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Sept. 26.—The press expressed resentment at the cynical disregard for 
Japan by Herr Hitler, revealed by the documents published in London. 
His remark about Japan being the only Power which would profit by a 
European war left a bad taste, the Japan Times remarked. 

Sept. 28.—It was stated officially in Tokyo that the Government had 

not withdrawn recognition of Poland (the Ambassador to Warsaw had 
just been recalled). 
- Sept. 30.—It was learnt that just before becomming Prime Minister 
General Abe had made a speech in Tokyo in which he had pointed out 
that the assistance given him by foreign Powers had not been the most 
important factor in Chiang Kai-shek’s prolonged resistance. 

He blamed Japan for demanding of China unquestioning allegiance to 
Japan’s plans for a new order in East Asia instead of asking for her genuine 
and sincere co-operation. The Western Powers deprived China of territory, 
but they unsparingly gave compensation for what they had taken, whereas 
Japan’s way of dealing with China was “miserably illiberal and stingy ”’. 

Oct. 2.—The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister reaffirmed at 
a meeting of prefectural Governors the Government’s determination not 
to take part in a European war. 

General Abe also said that their task in China was not the mere restora- 
tion of peace; “‘our highest object is to create new relations with China 
and to ensure permanent tranquillity in eastern Asia.’’ Japan was ready 
to co-operate with those Powers which understood her aims, and equally 
ready to take measures against those which “‘ misunderstood with ill-will”. 

Admiral Nomura emphasized that other Powers need not fear that the 
new order would extinguish their rights and interests in China. He 
declared that Japan must demonstrate her intention regarding foreign 
interests in a more concrete manner and more clearly than hitherto, so 
that the Powers would be induced to alter their attitude towards Japanese 
policy. 

He predicted that the European war was likely to last long, as its causes 
lay deep, and no one could foretell the outcome. It was not a simple clash 
of armed forces ; there would be many battles in the economic, diplomatic, 
and ideological fields. 


LATVIA 


Sept. 20.—About goo Polish soldiers crossed the frontier and were 
interned, and some 1,000 civilian refugees arrived. 

The official news agency stated that no foreign submarines had taken 
shelter in Latvian ports or territorial waters. 

Sept. 23.—The President issued a statement in which he described as 
groundless reports that the Baltic States were likely to become victims 
of Soviet aggression in the near future, and declaring that they were not 
menaced by any war complications. 

Sept. 28.—A state of emergency was proclaimed, and the Government 
decided to set up a Council of Defence. 


LITHUANIA 
Sept. 18.—Soviet declaration re limits of action in Poland. (See U.S.S.R.) 
Sept. 19.—A broadcast described as semi-officially inspired declared 
that Vilna should be returned sooner or later to Lithuania, but by peaceful 
means, since Lithuania was remaining neutral. 
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Large numbers of Polish refugees entered the country, and were dis- 
patched to various areas previously arranged for. 

Sept. 24.—The press reproduced the statements by the Latvian President 
re the Baltic States and the Soviet Army. 

Sept. 25.—A statement was issued to the effect that the Army High 
Command had come to the conclusion that the position in East Europe 
was now clear, and that Lithuania was not threatened. 

Orders were being given to demobilize some of the reservists recently 
called up. 


MALTA 


Sept. 20.—The Council of Government passed a Bill providing for a 
territorial force for service in Malta. 


MEXICO 


Sept. 21.—The Government were understood to be much exercised at 
the activities of German agents in the country, and to be trying to find 
the source of clandestine wireless transmissions emanating from Mexico 
City. 

Pro-German news broadcasts were sent several times a day over com- 
mercial stations, and many pro-German and anti-democratic articles 
appeared in the press. Approximately $1 million of German funds were 
believed to have been transferred to the capital from the U.S.A. by local 
German firms. 

Sept. 23.—Reports were current that German submarines had been 
seen off the coast in the Gulf of Mexico, and it was rumoured that they 
were receiving fuel from near Coatzacoalcos, the oil port of the Tehuan- 
tepec isthmus. 

Sept. 27.—Reports were current in the capital that 2 or 3 German ships 
at Vera Cruz were taking on board small quantities of oil. Two of them 
were believed to be the Columbus and the Arauca. 

The Government ordered the dismantling of the wireless apparatus of 
the Columbus owing to messages being sent by her to Berlin. 

Sept. 28.—The Chamber passed the Government Bill prohibiting the 
entry into Mexican ports or territory of belligerent submarines, armed 
ships, aeroplanes, and aircraft-carriers. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Sept. 19.—The arrest was announced of several German Communists 
who had been in hiding in Holland. 

The Queen, opening Parliament, referred to their close co-operation 
with other neutral countries and friendly relations with all Powers, and 
went on to say that the Government would do everything to stimulate the 
normal course of industrial life, and hoped to prevent the unemplo:;7ment 
which war produced. 

There was no need for anxiety as to food supplies, and no question of 
a serious shock to the monetary system. As for the Colonies, in the naval 
and military sphere provision had been made for the strict fulfilment of 
their neutral duties, while economic measures had been taken to protect 
their food supply. 

Sept. 20.—The Budget Estimates showed real deficits of 55} million 
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florins in 1940, and 116 millions in 1941. Municipal income-tax was to be 
increased. Additional measures for the defence of the East Indies were 
estimated to cost 15 millions annually. The mobilization fund was raised 
from 100 to 200 millions. 

Sept. 26.—A Dutch air liner was fired on by a German seaplane 70 miles 
north-west of Heligoland and a Swedish passenger killed. 

Sept. 27.—An apology was received from the German Government. It 
was pointed out in The Hague that Dutch air liners were only flying 
between neutral countries, and that they all bore the word “ Holland” in 
large letters in 5 different places. Moreover, they were Douglas planes, 
which no belligerent country was using. 

A delegation of German bankers arrived in The Hague to negotiate 
about the Dutch credit granted to Germany under the standstill agree- 
ment. (The British and U.S. banks withdrew the standstill credit at the 
outbreak of war, and their share exceeded 75 per cent. of the whole. The 
Dutch claim was stated to amount to some 30 million florins.) 


NEW ZEALAND 


Sept. 20.—The Government established a Primary Production Council 
io organize production for war; also an Industrial Emergency Council to 
deal with labour questions. 

Sept. 24.—All wireless stations broadcast a statement on the situation 
in which it was pointed out that the first 20 days following the most 
flagrant Nazi invasion of European liberties had been “ fruitful in succes- 
sive steps to protect the interests and preserve the security of our people 
and British civilization”. The lead given had been applauded, and was 
being supported by every section of the community; that meant unity, 
and unity was strength. 

As with organizations so with individual citizens, and “this small nation, 
as one of the British Commonwealth of Nations, stands solidly in line 
with its bigger sisters. . . . We are all partners in this great adventure, the 
success of which means the rule of right instead of might, and the reign 
of law in place of Nazi anarchy”. 

Hitler had posed as a man of peace, but his idea of peace was death 
for all who dared oppose his will inside and outside Germany. Tolerance 
was the only real test of civilization—‘ Who lives if democratic liberty and 
justice give way to Nazi rule?”’ 

Sept. 25.—Over 13,000 men volunteered for the special military force. 

Sept. 26.—The Finance Minister announced in Parliament that in order 
to raise the {9} millions needed to finance the defence measures for the 
remainder of the year income tax would be increased 15 per cent., and 
death duties 33} per cent., and the taxes on beer, wines and spirits, and 
tobacco raised considerably. 

He explained that the Government were establishing and equipping, at 
a cost of {2 millions, 5 new air training-centres, which would give the 
greatest assistance to Great Britain. Ten training-centres would be prac- 
tically completed by the end of the year. 


NORWAY 


Sept. 21.—The loss was reported of the motor ship Ronda, which struck 
several mines in the North Sea and went down with the loss of many lives. 
Sept. 29.—The loss of 3 steamers was reported, the Jern and the Takstaas 
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by submarine attack, and the Solaas by striking a mine on the way to 
Antwerp. The first 2 were carrying pulp and wood respectively for Eng- 
land. The crews were saved. 


PALESTINE 


Sept. 19.—A ship, under Panama registry, carrying 1,200 illegal Jewish 
immigrants was captured and taken into Haifa under custody. 

A British soldier was killed in operations against a large Arab band in 
the hills west of Jerusalem. 

Sept. 21.—The number of people registering for local defence and 
auxiliary services of the British Army reached 135,000, and the lists were 
closed. About 100,000 were men of military age. 

Oct. 1.—The English Superintendent of the Animal Hospital at Jeru- 
salem was murdered by bandits outside the city. 


PANAMA 


Sept. 23.—The delegates to the Pan-American Conference on neutrality, 
representing 22 Republics, held a preliminary informal meeting to appoint 
sub-committees. 

Sept. 27.—A Cuban delegation submitted to the Conference a proposal 
declaring that any action tending to transfer the European War into Ameri- 
can waters was an act against American security, and fixing a “zone of 
American security” in the waters of the Western Hemisphere (except 
Canada). 


POLAND 


Sept. 21.—Message broadcast from London expressing sympathy for the 
citizens of Warsaw and admiration of their indomitable spirit. (See Great 
Britain). 

Sept. 22.—The Lord Mayor of Warsaw, in his nightly broadcast, replied 
to the message from the Lord Mayor of London, and declared “ The spirit 
of Warsaw is indomitable.” 

In the areas in Russian occupation, especially that east and north-east 
of Bresc Litewski, the Soviet administrative system was stated to be in 
process of introduction. Provisional organs of administration at Barano- 
wicze and Bartshevo proclaimed the confiscation and nationalization of 
land, and other similar measures. Among the landlords reported to have 
been arrested was Prince Janusz Radziwill. 

At Dukshti (near the junction of the Latvian, Lithuanian, and Polish 
borders) the Soviet authorities were reported to be distributing Russian 
clothing and tobacco. In some areas much looting was reported. 

Reports were current that on entering Zaleszczyki the Soviet troops had 
arrested the U.S. Consul and an American journalist. 

German troops withdrew from Lwow. Issue of Russo-German communi- 
qué re demarcation of areas occupied by the two Armies. (See U.S.S.R.) 

A party of nearly 1,400 foreigners, including 178 members of various 
diplomatic services, left Warsaw for Kénigsberg on their way home, under 
a German safe conduct. 

Sept. 23.—In the areas in German occupation the Corridor was organized 
as a Gau under Herr Forster, and Polish Upper Silesia was separated from 
the rest of the territory and brought within the Reich Customs System. 
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Sept. 24.—The Germans were reported, through Belgian sources, to be 
arresting thousands of Jews at Lodz, large numbers of whom were 
executed. 

Moscow press reports of manifesto issued by the commander of the Kief 
district ve Soviet aims in Poland. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 25.—Internment of President Moscicki and Marshal Smigly-Rydz. 
(See Rumania.) 

The Soviet troops were understood to have taken possession of Droho- 
bycz, the centre of the Galician oil-fields. 

Reports through French agencies stated that Nazi commissars had been 

placed in every Jewish business in German-occupied territory, and that 
Jews were being refused food. 
’ The Germans ordered a cease fire for 2 hours on sections of the road from 
Warsaw to give safe passage to a number of employees of foreign diplo- 
matic Missions still in the city. They included the Ambassador and staff 
of the Soviet Embassy. 

In the south the Soviet troops were reported to be meeting with resis- 
tance from bands of Ukrainian separatists, who were carrying on a 
guerrilla warfare. 

Reports were also current that the Germans had blown up the gas pipe- 
lines, pumping-stations, and refineries which supplied the fuel for the 
Lwow industries, so as to prevent them falling into Russian hands. 

Sept. 28.—The German troops handed over Przemysl to the Russians. 

Sept. 29.—In most of the towns occupied by the Russians “‘provisional 
administrations” were reported to have already been set up, composed 
of local Communists who had previously been working underground. 
Workers’ Guards—local police—were then organized, who at once got 
rid of the Polish police and officials, and in many cases shot them and 
other class enemies (such as priests and landowners) out of hand. 

In the Tarnopol and Pinsk areas the shootings without trial were stated 
to be very numerous. 

Bands of Poles were reported still to be fighting in the Augustov and 
Bielowiez forests and the Pinsk Marshes. 

Sept. 30.—Formation of new Government in Paris (see France). The 
disarmed soldiers of Warsaw’s garrison of some 120,000 men began to 
march out of the city. 

Oct. 2.—Recognition of the Government by the U.S. Government. (See 
U.S.A.) 

Guerrilla forces under Colonel Dombrowski were reported to be active in 
Vilna and Bialystok Provinces, harassing the Soviet troops. 


PORTUGAL 


Sept. 21.—Nazi agents were described as very active in the country, 
conducting propaganda to show that Germany and Russia were the de- 
fenders and uplifters of the labouring classes. Germany, it was said, had 
joined Russia in a world campaign on behalf of labour in general—and of 
Portuguese labour in particular. It was to forestall this mission of Ger- 
many that war was being waged against her, and for that reason Russia 
had come forward with her offer of help. 


RUMANIA 


Sept. 19.—The British Ambassador to Poland arrived, with his staff, in 
Bucharest. 
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Many thousands of Poles arrived over the frontier as refugees and a 
concentration camp for civilians was formed at Coemeni. Thousands of 
troops also crossed the frontier. 

President Moscicki was given a residence at Bigaz, Moldavia. 

The King signed a decree for agricultural mobilization, to provide for 
the carrying on of agricultural work during emergencies, including the use 
of military personnel if necessary. The Ministry of Agriculture was to draft 
full plans each Apr. I, covering sowing, supply of seeds, &c. 

Sept. 20.—Col. Beck and other members of the Polish Government 
passed through Bracau. 

It was reported at Cernauti that the police had arrested a group of 
German residents in Bukovina Province on charges of plotting a revolt to 
join Germany if Nazi troops in Poland reached the Rumanian frontier. 

The Prime Minister, M. Calinescu, was assassinated in Bucharest by a 
band of men believed to be Iron Guards. Eight were arrested, and publicly 
shot. It was announced later that 292 members of the Iron Guard had 
been shot. 

General Argeseanu was appointed Prime Minister by Royal Decree; 
General Marinescu, Minister of the Interior ; and General Ilcus, Minister of 
Defence. 

A proclamation was issued stating that Rumania would resolutely 
follow a policy of peace, maintaining cordial relations with all her neigh- 
bours, and strict neutrality in the war. 

A broadcast to the nation announced the assassination of the Prime 
Minister and the arrest of the murderers, who were members of the Iron 
Guard. “Inquiry establishes”, it said, “that it is a case of an act of 
vengeance by terrorists who could not forgive the late Prime Minister for 
re-establishing order at home. 

“There can be no question of a plot with ramifications abroad or any 
international significance, seeing that the late Prime Minister had firmly 
and sincerely followed a policy of strict neutrality. Armand Calinescu 
fell a victim to duty and deep patriotism.” 

The Government announced the grant of certain minority privileges, 
including the establishment of about 50 new State-aided schools for the 
German communities in Bessarabia. 

All civilian refugees were allowed to leave the country, and offices 
were opened in several towns for the issue of necessary papers, visas, &c. 

German allegations as to British responsibility for the murder of the 
Premier. (See Germany.) 

Sept. 23.—It was announced that revolts had occurred among members 
of the Iron Guard in concentration camps and that several had been shot. 
At Ploesti, Focsani, and Nova-Sulita other members were shot in the open 
street as a public example. 

The Bucharest radio announced that all Iron Guards would be treated 
as outlaws, and appealed for information of the whereabouts of one of the 
leaders who had escaped from Brasov hospital. 

The Polish Ambassador called at the Foreign Office to inquire the 
intention of Rumania concerning the refugee Polish Government. 

Sept. 25.—It was announced in Bucharest that President Moscicki 
had been interned at Bicaz, and Marshal Smigly-Rydz at Craiovo. 

Official circles in Bucharest denied emphatically suggestions in the 
foreign press that the assassination of M. Calinescu was anything other 
than an act of private revenge, and that the outrage had a connexion with 
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external affairs. In particular, it had no links with any alleged irredentism 
of the German or Magyar speaking population. 

Sept. 27.—Reports were current, from Italian sources, that 14 lorry 
loads of gold from Poland had arrived in Bucharest and been deposited 
in the Bank of Rumania’s vaults. 

Representations by the Soviet Government as to military concentra- 
tions in Bessarabia. (See U.S.S.R.) 

It was denied in Bucharest that there was any large concentration of 
troops near the Russian frontier. 

Sept. 28.—A section of additional classes of reservists was called up. 
Further numbers of troops were ordered to Bessarabia. 

It was stated in Bucharest that the Turkish Foreign Minister had been 
charged by the Balkan Entente States to act as their spokesman in Moscow 
in trying to obtain a clarification of Soviet policy in South-East Europe. 

Sept. 29.—M. Argetoianu was appointed Prime Minister. 

Oct. 2—A Government Proclamation appealed to the nation to assist 
in the overwhelming problems facing the country in maintaining neutrality. 
It appealed especially to the patriotism of the young, who had “been 
seduced by a false mysticism that is lacking both in moral foundations 
and an avowed goal, and we will not close the door to those of them whose 
souls are still poisoned. We will not lose them for the nation which can 
lead them along the road of repentance.”’ 


SLOVAKIA 


Sept. 20.—The Slovak garrisons at Silima, Trencin, and Ruzlmberlk 
were reported to have mutinied, and some 15,000 men were accordingly 


disarmed by the Germans. 

Reports from French sources stated that guerrilla warfare against Ger- 
many was going on in the Upper Tatra district, under an adventurer 
named Sidor. 

Sept. 24.—The Government ordered all wireless sets to be so adjusted 
that they could receive German and Slovak stations and no others. 

Sept. 25.—Declaration by the Slovak Consul in London protesting 
against betrayal and occupation of Slovakia by Germany. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Sept. 26.—Reports from German sources stated that the Slovak Army 
was to be demobilized at once. 

A Slovak Minister to Yugoslavia was appointed, with a view, it was 
understood, to arranging imports of food from that country. (Hungary 
had been refusing to send foodstuffs owing to the fact that hundreds of 
Hungarians in Slovakia had recently been arrested and imprisoned.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept. 19.—Many Germans in South-West Africa were interned, including 
a member of the Executive Council and the leader of the German organiza- 
tion. 

Suspected aliens from all over the Union were interned at Bavian- 
spoort. 

Sept. 20.—The Johannesberg City Council adopted a plan, suggested by 
the Mayor, to raise {1 million in the Union to acquire local surpluses of 
foodstuffs (butter, eggs, sugar, &c.) for dispatch to the United Kingdom 
and France as a gift from South Africa. 
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Sept. 25.—Mayors representing the g largest municipalities in the Union 
met and approved the scheme, and agreed to broaden the original basis 
and include such commodities as the Control Committee might consider 
advisable, and also to provide assistance to South Africans who might 
suffer as a result of the war. 

Oct. 1—The Government sanctioned the formation of a South African 
Irish Regiment. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Sept. 21.—Owing to the response to the call for volunteers the recruiting 
offices were closed. 

The export of live cattle was prohibited as from Sept. 25, to ensure the 
largest possible supplies of frozen meat to Britain. 


SPAIN 


Sept. 21.—An issue of Treasury bonds for 2,000 million pesetas was 
announced for Oct. 1, at 3 per cent., redeemable in 3 years. 

Sept. 25.—General Franco issued an appeal to Spaniards in France, 
whether free or in concentration camps, to return, saying they would find 
a régime of peace and order wherein to work and would be received “ with 
clemency and true Christian fraternity’. 

Sept. 26.—The new Falange Council was sworn in at Burgos. It was 
composed of 90 members, appointed to organize the State on a National 
Syndicalist basis. 


SWEDEN 


Sept. 21.—Large numbers of German salesmen in Stockholm were re- 
ported to be offering textiles and clothing at low prices. 

Sept. 24.—The steamer Gertrud Bratt, carrying timber to England, was 
sunk by a German submarine in the Skagerrak. The Polish submarine 
Zbik arrived at Stockholm and was interned. Two others had arrived 
some days before. 

Sept. 25.—The steamer Silesia was sunk off Stavanger, the crew being 
rescued. 

The press pointed out that the German action in sinking neutral ships 
was bound to cause resentment, and Dagens Nyheter said, ‘‘ Assurances 
about a loyal regard for the vital interests of friendly neighbour States 
appear to be void against such a background. The German treatment 
must call forth a strong reaction in this country. What has happened 
must not cause an interruption of shipments, which might then be cited 
as weakness.”’ 

It was also pointed out that cellulose was never declared contraband 
in the last war, and that when the master of the Finnish ship Walma went 
on board the submarine which sank his ship he was shown the contraband 
list, and this did not include cellulose. 

Sept. 26.—A categorical official denial was issued of reports that the 
shipment of cellulose, wood pulp, and timber was being suspended. 

Sept. 28.—The steamer Nyland was sunk by a German submarine 
outside Norwegian territorial waters, while carrying iron ore to Belgium. 

Sept. 29.—It was learnt that a number of merchantmen loading in 
Portuguese ports had been ordered to take refuge in the Tagus until 
conditions as to navigation improved. The crews were leaving for Sweden. 
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It was stated in Stockholm that nearly all Swedish shipping was at a 
standstill. 

Sept. 30.—The Government sent an energetic protest to the German 
Government against the sinking of the Nyland, stating that it was a 

“flagrant violation of international law to sink a ship bound for a neutral 
port’. a } : A ; 

The Ministry of Commerce and the Naval C.-in-C. both issued warnings 
to the public against mentioning to any one whatever the sailings of 
Swedish ships. (Shipowners had been complaining that there was a wide- 
spread espionage system in Northern ports.) 

The Cabinet asked for 1 million kroner for paravanes to protect steamers 
against mines 


SWITZERLAND ; 

Sept. 22.—-German bombers crossed the frontier near Schaffhausen, head- 
ing south-west, and were fired on and forced to climb to great heights. 
[his was the second violation of the frontier in 10 days. 

Sept. 25.—It was understood that Germans of military age residing in 
Switzerland had been advised by the German Government to stay there 
and retain the positions they held in Swiss trade and industry. 

\ decree was issued giving wide powers to the Army Command for 
dealing with espionage, including the right to search houses, watch the 
activities of individuals, and fix their place of residence, censor corre- 
spondence, &c. 

Sept. 27.—The General Staff announced that fortifications were being 
built in the interior, as part of plans prepared some time earlier for 
strengthening the defences. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


Sept. 20.—General Weygand arrived in Damascus and was given an 
enthusiastic welcome. The Arab press published much criticism of the 
German broadcasts in Arabic, and, in general, the German propaganda 
was resented by the public. 

Sept. 26.—The Mufti of Jerusalem sent a message to the French High 
Commissioner declaring that the Palestinian Arabs would “abstain from 
all acts which could impede France or reflect on her interests, hoping that 
she can bring about a reign of justice and peace... .” 


THAILAND 
Sept. 20.—The Government proclaimed strict neutrality. 


TRANSJORDAN 

Sept. 23.—The Emir, speaking at Amman on Independence Day, said: 
“My people stand beside democracy in this struggle against aggression. . 
Freedom must be respected and protected. We will support our demo- 
cratic allies until the end. Every one of us is well aware that the Moslem 
peoples depend on the support of the democracies, which have begun un- 
doing the fetters that enslave the peoples of the East.”’ 

Immediate liberty, he said, depended on the safety and victory of 
the democracies, “otherwise the East will be helpless and fall an easy 
prey”. 
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TURKEY 


Sept. 22.—The Foreign Minister left Istanbul for Moscow, and told the 
press he hoped it would inform the Turkish public that the feelings of 
friendship and trust between Turkey and Russia were as solid as could be 
desired. The recent troubles, far from shaking these feelings, had rein- 
forced them. 

He hoped on his return to bring the country good news. 

The press pointed out that, as keeper of the Straits, Turkey was bound 
to be in the closest touch with the Power most interested in the Black Sea 
and the Straits. 

Sept. 23.—The Government presented a Bill in Parliament for an addi- 
tional credit of nearly £4 millions for defence. 

Sept. 29.—It was announced that the final agreements with France and 
Great Britain had been initialed. 


U.S.A. 


Sept. 18.—President Roosevelt telegraphed to the President of Poland 
in reply to the latter’s message stating that Polish open towns and villages 
had been bombed methodically, and said he had been deeply shocked at 
the report, as well as by others received from other sources, including 
officials of the U.S. Government in Poland. 

It was his “earnest hope” that the belligerent Governments would 
renew their orders for prohibiting the practice of bombing civilians or 
unfortified centres, and that they would take measures to assure themselves 
that their air forces were ‘‘showing that regard for the lives of non-com- 
batants which their replies to my appeals of Sept. 1 have led the world to 
expect”. 

Seven American steamers remained in port in New York owing to demands 
by the crew for extra wages and bonus, supported by the Seamen’s Union. 

Japanese press attack on United States’ policy towards Japan. (See 
Japan.) 

Sept. 20.—Mr. Roosevelt held a conference with leaders of both political 
parties, and issued a statement that it had “‘with unanimous thought, 
discussed the primary objective of keeping the United States neutral and 
at peace’’. It continued: 

“There was complete accord that in Congressional and Executive action 
the whole subject and its many ramifications should be dealt with ina 
wholly non-partisan spirit. It was made clear that the most important 
subject is the repeal of the embargo and a return to the processes of inter- 
national law. 

“Finally, the conference discussed methods of dealing with 6 points 
relating to Americans travelling in belligerent ships, cash and carry, &c. 

“It was the consensus of opinion that the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations should take up legislation as soon after Congress convenes as 
possible.” 

The Herald Tribune, analysing Hitler’s speech, said that he, in effect, 
confessed that Russia’s intervention had deterred him from establishing 
a Polish-Ukrainian “buffer State”, which would serve as a wedge for his 
ultimate occupation of Russian Ukraine. 

No one laid the least value on his statement that he was “satisfied” 
with the new frontiers in Poland. 

It was stated in New York that many cargoes had left there and other 
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U.S. ports under insurance made available by the British Government at 
2 per cent. on cargoes for the United Kingdom, covered, not merely from 
port to port, but to warehouse. (The American rate was 2} per cent. for 
U.S. vessels, 5 per cent. for neutral countries’ ships (except Italy), and 
74 per cent. for British ships.) 

The Japanese Ambassador told the press in Washington that Japanese 
policy was to avoid being involved in the war, and the truce with Russia 
was prompted by that policy. 

It was grossly misleading, he said, to attach any deeper significance to 
it, and there was no reason to regard it as the preliminary to a non- 
aggression pact or to any move towards close association between Russia 
and Japan. 

Further, there was no foundation whatever for the rumour that the 
agreement was consummated by the good offices of Germany. 

Sept. 21.—President Roosevelt’s declaration to Congress re the Neu- 
trality Act. (See Special Note.) 

Sept. 22.—The President told the press that two submarines had been 
reported, one in Alaskan waters, and the other midway between Nova 
Scotia and the Nantucket Shoals. The latter was the region covered by 
the U.S. patrol, and thus close enough to affect American interests. 

Marine underwriters in New York reduced their rate on U.S. vessels 
from United Kingdom ports to American ports from 2} to 14 per cent. 
(The British rate was 2 per cent.) 

The rate for eastbound cargoes remained at 2} per cent. 

They also reduced the rate for shipments in British and French ships to 
the United Kingdom from 73 to 6 per cent. 

Sept. 23.—The Federal Bureau of Investigation intercepted messages 
from Berlin and Moscow requesting that every effort be made by German 
Bund members and Communists to influence the vote of Congress on the 
revision of the Neutrality Act. One message from Berlin asked that the 
campaign be intensified to counteract the ‘‘alleged Athenia incident and 
bombing of open towns”’. 

Sept. 25.—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee met to consider 
the Bill drafted to replace the existing Neutrality Act, and submitted by 
Senator Pittman. (For provisions of the Bill see Special Note.) 

Sept. 28.—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, by 23 votes to 7, 
decided to submit the Neutrality Bill to the Senate. 

Sept. 29.—New York marine insurance rates were reduced to 5 per cent. 
on cargoes carried in British and French ships to and from Europe. 

The rate on cargoes in ships of belligerents and neutrals (except the 
U.S.A.) to the East via Suez was also reduced to 5 per cent. for bel- 
ligerents, and 3} per cent. for neutrals. : 

President Roosevelt told the press that he did not expect that the plans 
for industrial mobilization in case of war in the forthcoming report of 
the War Resources Board would be made public ; they were designed for 
use only in an emergency, and the U.S.A. were not at war, and were not 
going into the war. 

The majority Report of the Foreign Relations Committee accompany- 
ing its submission of the new Neutrality Bill to the Senate stated that 
the United States could not maintain its neutrality while the embargo on 
the export of arms was still on the Statute Book because “‘it is contrary 
to the accepted principles of international law, which prescribe that any 
belligerent may purchase any articles or materials in any neutral country ”’. 
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Oct. 1.—Mr. Al Smith, the former Presidential candidate, made an 
appeal to the American people to “stand solidly behind the President 
because he is so obviously right” (in the matter of the neutrality legisla- 
tion). 

Oct. 2.—Mr. Hull made a declaration on behalf of the Government jn 
which he said Poland was the victim of force used as an instrument of 
national policy. Its territory had been taken over and its Government had 
had to seek refuge abroad. The mere seizure of territory, however, “does 
not extinguish the legal existence of a Government ”’. 

The United States therefore continued to recognize the Government of 
Poland as in existence, in accordance with the Constitution of Poland, and 
continued to recognize Count Potocki as its Ambassador. 


U.S.S.R. 


Sept. 18.—M. Molotoff received the Lithuanian Ambassador. A declara- 
tion was published in Moscow to the effect that Soviet action was limited 
to Polish White Russia and the Ukraine. 

Sept. 19.—The Tass Agency announced that the Government were 
taking naval measures in the Baltic owing to the presence of Polish 
submarines. 

Sept. 21.—A short version of Hitler’s speech was released for publica- 
tion, omitting his assertion that he no longer wanted the Ukraine and his 
remarks about the Russo-German agreement on the future of Poland. 

A German military delegation arrived in Moscow to settle the question 
of the positions to be occupied by the two Armies in Poland. 

Sept. 22.—A joint German-Soviet communiqué was issued in Moscow 
announcing that the two Governments had “established a demarcation 
line between the German and Soviet Armies which passes along the 
River Pissa up to its confluence with the River Narew, then along the 
Narew up to its confluence with the River Bug, then along the Bug up to 
its confluence with the Vistula, then along the Vistula up to the mouth of 
the River San, and then along the San up to its source”’. 

Official statement ve relations between Russia and Japan. (See Japan.) 

Sept. 24.—The Foreign Minister of Estonia arrived in Moscow. The 
press published copies of a manifesto issued by General Timoshenko, 
commanding the Kief district, just before he led his troops into Poland. 
He appealed to ‘‘my brothers and sisters” in Western Ukraine to “ fall 
upon Polish gentlemen with firearms, scythes, hayforks, and axes’’, and 
to follow “the example the Russian people gave under Lenin’s and Stalin's 
leadership in paying back the enemy’”’. 

Sept. 25.—The Government withdrew the rights of Finnish ships to 
travel from the Baltic to Lake Ladoga by way of the River Neva (running 
through Leningrad). These rights were granted by a treaty of 1923, 
which contained a clause providing for denunciation in case of war danger. 

Sept. 27.—Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in Moscow, accompanied by the 
Soviet Ambassador in Berlin and Herr Forster, the Danzig Nazi leader, 
as well as by legal and economic experts. He was met by M. Potemkin. 

The Turkish Foreign Minister was entertained by M. Molotoff and other 
Commissars. 

The Estonian Foreign Minister also arrived in Moscow. Rumours were 
current that the Government had demanded of the Estonian Government 
the cession of the islands of Hilu and Saare and the naval base of Reval, 
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alleging that the Polish submarine Orzel had been repaired and refuelled 
at Reval. 

The Tass Agency announced that the steamer Mefallist had been sunk 
off the Estonian coast by an unknown submarine. 

The Government were understood to have made representations to the 
Rumanian Government about an “aggressive” military concentration in 
Bessarabia. 

The Government appointed M. Lavrentieff Ambassador in Sofia (the 
post had been vacant for nearly 2 years). 

Sept. 28.—M. Molotoff gave a banquet in honour of Herr von Ribben- 
trop, with whom he and M. Stalin had been in consultation for some 
hours. 

The Moscow wireless reported that the steamer Pioneer had been 
attacked by a submarine in Narva Bay and forced to run aground. 

Sept. 29.—A Treaty was signed with Germany partitioning Poland and 
establishing friendly relations based on the common interest of protecting 
their territorial gains against third parties. No military alliance was 
signed, but Russia agreed to support Germany economically, and consult 
with her regarding measures that should be taken if Great Britain and 
France refused to discontinue the war. 

Herr von Ribbentrop told the press that German-Soviet friendship was 
now finally established, and the two nations would not allow any inter- 
ference in Eastern European questions. They wished that Great Britain 
and France should give up the completely futile and hopeless struggle 
against Germany, but should the warmongers of those two countries pre- 
vail, Germany and Russia would know how to meet such a situation, 

A Pact of Mutual Assistance with Estonia was signed in Moscow (see p. 12). 

Oct. 1.—M. Molotoff resumed his discussions with the Turkish Foreign 
Minister. 

Izvestia described the Treaty with Germany as a logical step in the 
Kremlin’s peace policy. First came the Non-Aggression Pact, which saved 
Russia’s 170 million people from the miseries of war and localized the war 
into which the big Imperialist Powers were driven by the sharpening of 
capitalist contradictions. 

Then came intervention in Poland, to prevent Poland from becoming 
a convenient field for all sorts of surprises which could be a menace to 
Russia. Thirdly, there came the frontier agreement with Germany, which 
created a solid foundation of peace in Eastern Europe, as had also the 
declaration of the two Governments about ending the war with, if neces- 
sary, the help of other friendly Powers. 

A number of German engineers were stated to have arrived in Moscow 
during the previous few days. 

“ bes Turkish Foreign Minister had a 4-hour conversation with Stalin and 
Molotoff. 

Oct. 2.—The Latvian Foreign Minister arrived in Moscow. Ratification 

of Pact with Estonia and arrival of technical Commission. (See Estonia.) 


VATICAN CITY 


Sept. 19.—The Osservatore Romano said of the Soviet action in Poland 
that “‘based on a pretext it constitutes a cowardly gesture”. 

Sept. 30.—The Pope received a deputation of Poles, headed by the 
Polish Ambassador, to whom he said that they had come not to formulate 
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plans or express noisy complaints but to beg a word of consolation. They 
knew how ardently he had striven to preserve Europe from the war. 

Amid their afflictions there remained treasures guarded in their hearts 
and souls. The first was a halo of military valour, and there remained also 
the noble records of their national history, with a tradition of nearly 
10 centuries devoted to the service of Christ, and, on several occasions, to 
the magnanimous defence of Christian Europe. Above all remained their 
faith. 

He concluded by saying their sorrow was tempered by hope; it would 
not be mixed with rancour or hatred. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Sept. 23.—The Ban and the departmental heads of the Government of 
Croatia were appointed ; 9 Croats and 2 Serbs, none of them politicians. 

Dr. Machek informed the press that he was completely satisfied with 
the Serbo-Croat Agreement. 

Sept. 24.—The Zagreb authorities banned all public meetings in Croatia, 
owing to unruly demonstrations by extremists against the Agreement. 

Sept. 25.—According to press reports general relief was being felt among 
all sections of the public that Russia had moved across Germany’s path 
towards the Black Sea. 

Sept. 27.—Public opinion in general was reported to be confident that 
Russia was determined to overthrow Nazism, and to accept the Communist 
explanation of the pact with Germany that Russia was saving the German 
revolution of 1918 from the capitalists. A great impression was made by 
the reports that German troops in Poland were withdrawing before the 
Russians. 








